


































THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 
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MUSIC AND SHAKESPEARE 


4 
THE treatment of Music in Shakespeare's works is nothing _ 


of astonishing in its fullness and variety. A rough notion of thes 
extent of this department of Shakespeare study may easily be | 
arrived at, by a simple inspection of certain columns in Bartlett's | 
Concordance. 

No less than one hundred and forty-six passages from the plays| 
are quoted in full which contain the word ‘Music’. The cognates ; 
‘Musical’ and ‘Musician’ supply respectively eight, and twenty | 
examples. The poems have ten more. The total number, therefore, 
introducing the word ‘music’ in its various forms, is one hundred 
and eighty-four. From these about thirteen may be subtracted as 
being too general in character. The remainder, however, about one 
hundred and seventy, is large enough. 

Proceeding to the word ‘Sing’, and its derivatives ‘Singer’, | 
‘Singing’, ‘Singing-man’, and others, we find, in plays and poems | 
together, a total of two hundred and forty-seven cases, including | 7 
fifty-seven instances of the word ‘song’, and one hundred and sixty- ~ —t1- 
seven of ‘sing’. 

Going further, we look up the names of musical instruments, and 
easily find between thirty and forty passages where such are spoken 
of familiarly, and with a technical freedom quite unknown to the | 
modern stage. The viol, or viol da gamba, is mentioned four times ; 
the virginals alluded to twice; the recorder five times ; other flutes 
twice; the organ or organ-pipe four times; and (it is interesting to | —<z 
notice) the lute as many as eighteen times, besides the mention of | 7 
‘lute-string’ and ‘lute-case’. Here the lute plainly takes the lead | 
over all the other domestic instruments of music. ‘ 

Besides these, there are the names of the various classes of musical , 
compositions, e.g. the Dance names, Galliard, Measure, Coranto, — | 
Lavolta, Jig, Canaries, Sinkapace, Dump, &c., an incomplete list of 
which mounts up to fifty or more. Here the ‘ Measure’ (i.e. the 
Pavan) holds its own with seventeen references. . | 
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‘Thus there are at any rate FIVE HUNDRED passages of Shakespeare 
~ dealing with music and musical matters. 

A less alarming view may be had by taking the Index of the 
writer’s Shakespeare and Music (1896), which refers to thirty-three 
plays and four poems by Shakespeare, and deals with about two 
hundred and twenty-four passages which not only merely speak 
of music, but in many cases present difficulties, or render expert 
assistance necessary to the reader. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more in a magazine article than 
survey the ground, making a somewhat more detailed examination 
here and there of selected points. 

It will be convenient to speak first of allusions to musical in- 
struments. FOE es 
fhe lack of special knowledge displayed by Shakespeare scholars 
in musical matters is still a prominent feature in their work. One 
quite recent edition of the Complete Works explains the virginal as 
a ‘rudimentary pianoforte’. The virginal (or virginals, if the reader 
likes it better) was neither ‘rudimentary ’, nor was it ‘a sort of piano- 
forte’. When we are offered such information as this, how can we 
expect a trustworthy explanation of a really difficult allusion, such 
as that in Sonnet cxxvilI, where the poet speaks of the ‘jacks’ 
leaping to kiss the inward of the player’s hand, describing them as 
‘dancing chips’, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 

The writer apologizes to all musical antiquaries for the necessity of 
explaining that ‘jacks’ are ‘dancing chips’ which stand vertically 
in a row inside the virginals, harpsichord, cembalo, and all other 
instruments of that class, and carry the plectrums of quill, leather, 
metal, or what not, which brush past the strings when the keys are 
pressed down, and thus cause the instrument to sound. 

When the poet of Sonnet cxxvilI professes to ‘envy those jacks’, 
we may suppose that his musical lady-love had been ‘tinkering’ the 
virginals in a way sadly familiar to those who have the care of 
a plectral keyboard instrument. The plectrums, or their neat little 
carriages, which swing on a tiny pin, in a slot cut in the top of the 
‘jack’, are always going wrong in some way; and in this case the 
lady, having removed the rail which ordinarily stops the ‘jacks’ from 
jumping right out of the instrument when the keys are struck, was 
leaning over her work, testing it by striking the defective note, 
and holding the ‘tender inward’ of her hand over the ‘jack’ to 
prevent it from flying to the other end of the room. Little repairs 
of this nature must have been a regular feature of a performance on 
the virginals. The picture called up by this explanation is pretty, 
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and has escaped all the Shakespeare annotators, who seem to have 
been satisfied to identify ‘jacks’ with ‘ keys’. 

It is only a few years ago that a prominent Q.C. tried, in a public 
speech, to explain the stage direction in Hamlet, Act III, sc. 2, ‘ Enter 
Players with Recorders,’ on the supposition that ‘ Recorders’ was a legal 
term! The reader will remember that immediately after the Poison- 
Play, the King leaves the hall in fear, Hamlet pleasantly remarking 

if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike,—he likes it not, perdy.— 
Come, some music! 
after which the company of players—en-recorders enters, and Hamlet 
borrows an instrument from one of them, using it to point his reproof 
of Guildenstern— 

You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; 
...3 you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass.... ‘Sblood! do you think that I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe! 

All this is to be explained by a slight knowledge of a penny tin- 
whistle, which is merely a vulgar edition of the old_begk-flute, or 
xeeorder. 

Any one who wants to know about recorders should read Mr. 
Christopher Welch’s account of this family of wind instruments, in 
the Proceedings of the Musical Association, 1897-8, seventy-six pages, 
which should be issued as a separate book. In this excellent paper 
the literary allusions to recorders, the various instruction books for 
them, and the general history of beak-flutes as a class, are dealt 
with in an admirable manner. The blunders of Sir John Hawkins, 
Dr. Burney, Mr. Chappell (not to mention those of the present writer), 
regarding the recorder, are pointed out, together with pictures, and 
examples in music type of music for recorders _in four parts, treble, 
alto, tenor, and bass. [M. Preetorius, 1620, says that a full flute band 
would consist of twenty-one instruments, of eight-different sizes. ] 

The history of the word ‘recorder’ is complete from about 1440 to 
about 1780. In the former year the term appears in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, compiled by a Dominican friar, Geoffry, of Lynn in 
Norfolk. But the date can be taken back further still, for Geofiry 
cites an earlier authority for bis translation of the Latin ‘Canula’ by 
‘recorder’, namely, the Campus Florum, which is thought to have 
been put together about 1859. 

Henry VIII owned 154 flutes, of which 76 were recorders (Harl. 
MS. 1419. a. folio 200): e. g. ‘ Item viii Recorders great and small in 
@ case covered with black leather and lined with cloth’. 

The beak-flute was still called ‘recorder’ in 1683 (Salter’s Genteel 
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Companion, an instruction book); and again in 1693 in the Thesaurus 
Musicus, which has a picture of a recorder quartet party, four plump 
little angels, one of them playing a bass recorder with a spout like 
that of a bassoon. 

The tabor-pipe was also a beak-flute, but of another method of 
fingering. The recorder had nine holes (six in front, one behind, and 
two ‘alternative’ holes at the far end of the tube); but the tabor-pipe 
had only three holes, and could be played with the left hand, while 
the right held the drum stick and beat the tabor which hung on the 
left wrist. The scale was produced by starting at the first harmonic, 
and so the three holes were sufficient to make a complete scale, the 
second harmonic (the twelfth) succeeding the first, and the fingering 
making a fresh start on the same holes as before. Amongst references 
to tabor and pipe in Shakespeare we have A Winter’s Tale, Act IV, 
sc. 3; The Tempest, Act III, sc. 2, where Ariel plays it; Much Ado 
about Nothing, Act II, sc. 3; and Twelfth Night, Act. III, sc. 1, where 
the Clown plays the tabor without a pipe. 

The quotation in Much Ado is worth special notice. Benedick says 
of Claudio in love, 


I have known, when there was no music with him but the drum 
and the fife, and now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe. 


The main point of this remark is, that Claudio in love was fonder 
of the dance than of the soldiering in which he formerly delighted. 

In Tudor times, the tabor and pipe were regularly used at balls, and 
Arbeau’s Orchésographie gives instructions not only for the dances 
used in the sixteenth century, but for the playing of the necessary 
instruments, particularly the tabor and pipe. 

Finally, the ‘ pipe’ with which the tabor was associated, was known 
in France as ‘ Galoubet’, in Germany as ‘Schwegel’ (Virdung, 1511). 
By the way, an old meaning for ‘Schwegel’ was, the bone from knee 
to foot, i.e. the bone of which flutes no doubt were first made. 

Mention may here be made of a very singular allusion in Coriolanua, 
Act ITT, so. 2, line 112. Volumnia, Coriolanus’s mother, has begged 
him to speak ‘fairly’ to the people, meaning, that he should pacify 
them by a show of humility. Coriolanus says— 

Well, I must do’t. 
Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot’s spirit! My throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! 


Coriolanus here speaks of his ‘throat of war’, i.e. his rough soldierly 
speech, being turned into a gentle treble voice, as of a boy or woman. 
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The ‘throat of war’, said to ‘quire with the drum’, i.e. the bray of 
the trumpet or the scream of the fife, which properly goes with the war- 
drum, is to be exchanged for a pipe of another sort, which has a voice 
unnatural to it, and has no proper sound of its own, but has to be sup- 
plied from without. This pipe he describes as being ‘small as an eunuch’. 

The allusion is to the ‘eunuch flute’, a curious instrument made 
on the same principle as a modern toy called ‘ Zazah’, or ‘ voice flute’. 
It is not a flute at all, but a tube covered at the small end with 
a thin membrane. The performer sings, or rather hums, through 
a hole in the side, near the membrane. Mersenne (1636) describes 
the instrument, and gives a picture ; he also states that music in four 
or five parts was performed on a group of such tubes. 

Coriolanus’s speech is well illustrated by the peculiarity of this 

eunuch ’ flute: an instrument without a true voice of its own, but 
through which the voice of another could make itself heard, an arti- 
ficial voice, not natural to the speaker. 

Other instruments which were used in sets might be spoken of at 
length in their connexion with Shakespeare, e.g. the cornets,) which 
corresponded more or less to our modern ‘ brass band’; the hautboys,? 
which were a pure ‘ reed band’, but not precisely like anything we have 
nowadays—and the viols, which were almost exactly the ‘string orches- 
tra’ which still forms the backbone of the twentieth-century symphony. 

Capital photographs of the numerous members of the cornet tribe 
and the family of hautboys are to be seen in J. A. Kappey’s Military 
Music (Boosey), plates vii and iii, with a scale of inches in each plate, 
showing the various sizes of the tubes very clearly. Here we see 
that a treble cornet might be about seventeen inches long, larger sizes 
three feet in length, &c., some being straight, some curved, others 
bent in various forms. All were played with a mouthpiece like that 
of a trumpet, and all had finger holes in the tube like a flute, by 
means of which intermediate notes were obtained. Kappey’s plate 
shows that hautboys varied in size from about 2 ft. 4in. (treble or 
discant hautboy), or 3 ft. 10in. (tenor hautboy), to 7 ft. 3in. for the 
bass pommer, or even 10 ft. 8in. for the grand double bombazet. All 
these were hautboys, and a band of them was a common thing in 
Shakespeare’s time. On p. 23 Kappey gives a French piece for 
hautboys, of the seventeenth century; and on p. 25 a Saraband for 
two cornets and three trombones by a German, Johann Pezelius, also 
of the seventeenth century. In the same book are some Marches for 
hautboys, ‘The Municipal March of the Town of Bamberg,’ and the 

1 Horns of wood or ivory. The Serpent, still in use during Mendelssohn’s life, was 
one of the family. Hence also the Ophicleide. Both are now obsolete. 


2 A band of Oboes, Cors Anglais, Bassoons, and Contra-Fagotto, would be similar to 
the sixteenth-century ‘ Hautboy’ band, but more refined in tone. 
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‘Marche des Mousquetaires du Roi de France’, arranged by Lully 
about 1660. Other pieces for similar combinations (or ‘ consorts’, as 
Shakespeare would call them) are to be found in the publications of 
Ballard, by such composers as Le Jeune, e.g. a Pavan in six parts for 
hautboys, &c., or a Phantasia & cing for cornets. 

There is no more space here for this part of the subject, but to point 
out that cornets are only used in Shakespeare to mark royal or triumphal 
processions. '’rumpets are merely for the ceremonial blast, or what we 
associate with a bugle call. But cornets meant a ‘band’. A certain 
passage in 1 Henry VI, Act IV, ac. 3, line 25, has light thrown on it 
by this observation. Here Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, at 
war in Gascony, complains of the Earl of Somerset, who has failed 
to send reinforcements for the relief of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and says— 

O God! that Somerset, who in proud heart 
Doth stop my cornets, were in Talbot's place! 
So should we save a valiant gentleman, 

By forfeiting a traitor and a coward. 


The phrase ‘stop my cornets’ meant ‘ prevent the victory ’, and was 
no mere general expression. 

On the other hand, the indication of ‘ hautboys’ in the plays always 
implies a special importance in the stage music, generally connected 
with a banquet, masque, or procession, e.g. ‘ Hautboys playing loud 
music’; ‘A lofty strain or two to the hautboys’; ‘Trumpets and 
hautboys sounded and drums beaten all together ’. 

Roughly speaking, the recorders provided sweet-toned harmonious 
part-music; cornets loud triumphal strains ; hautboys being associated 
with state and pageant of a more domestic kind. 

Curiously the word ‘hautboy’ only occurs once in the text of 
Shakespeare, viz. Henry IV, Part II, Act III, sc. 2, line 332, near 
the end of Falstaff’s soliloquy on old men and lying; where he says 
that Shallow was such a withered little wretch that the case of a treble 
hautboy was a mansion for him, a court! (i.e. about two feet and 
a half long or so). 


The viol is named in four Shakespeare quotations: (a) Pericles, 
Act I, sc. 1, 1. 81, where Pericles reproves the daughter of King 
Antiochus, comparing her to ‘a fair viol’, and her woman’s nature 
to ‘the strings’, likening lawful love with good viol-playing. (6) 
Richard IT, Act I, sc. 8, 1. 159, where Norfolk, under sentence of 
banishment, says— 


And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol, &c. 
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(c) Pericles, Act III, sc. 2, 1, 87, where the viol is used as one of 
the instruments played to restore Thaisa from drowning. (N.B. Not 
vial, a smelling-bottle, as no doubt would be suggested by a com- 
mentator.). (d) Twelfth Night, Act I, sc. 3, 1. 24, where Sir Toby mentions 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s gentlemanly accomplishments, one being the 
playing of the viol-de-gamboys, i.e. viol-da-gamba or bass viol, a some- 
what smaller size of which was used as a solo instrument under the 
name ‘ division-viol’, so called from the custom of extemporizing upon 
it ‘divisions’ (variations) on a given melody or ‘ ground’. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the viols were used 
mainly for part music, just as were the recorders, hautboys, or cornets. 

The most common sort of music for viols was the ‘ Fancy’ (i.e. 
Fantasia), which was a contrapuntal movement of a fugal nature, the 
subjects of which were not from Plainsong, but were original with 
the composer, hence the name ‘Fancy’, meaning that the composer 
expressed his own proper imaginings in the work. These are often in 
three parts, two treble viols and a bass; but any other number was 
used up to six, the full number of a ‘ chest’ of viols, 

Every sixteenth-century composer was sure to write ‘fancies’ at. 
some period of his career; and the name was well known in England 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century. Mersenne (1636) 
prints a Fantasia (the same thing as a‘ Fancy’) in five parts by Le 
Jeune, another in six parts by Anglois de Nation, and a third in four 
parts by de Cousu. Wasielewski gives Orlando Lasso’s Symphonie 
in six parts (again the same as ‘Fancy’) in his essay on sixteenth- 
century music. The York Minster MSS. include a set of Fantasias in. 
three parts by Jenkins; and Fancies by Monteverde and others of his 
time are easily got from MSS. in the British Museum and elsewhere. 

The word was known to Mr. Justice Shallow; see Henry IV, 
Part IT, Act II, sc. 2, 1. 320, quoted from above, where Falstaff says 
Shallow used to sing well-known airs and swear they were ‘his fancies’. 


The importance of the lute is easily demonstrated. As already 
mentioned, it is spoken of in Shakespeare four times as often as the 
other common instruments of the home, and, in fact, it was ‘popular’ 
in Tudor days, just as the pianoforte is ‘ popular’ now, or as the harp 
was in our grandmother’s time. 

Richard Barnfield’s sonnet, so well known as printed in the 
Passionate Pilgrim (stanza viii), speaks-of the lute as ‘the queen of 
music’, when played by John Dowland, the singer, composer, and 
lutenist, praised in Campion’s epigram, and anagrammatized by Mr. 
Sadler with his ingenious 
Johannes Doulandus 
Annos ludendo hausi. 
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This is not the place to describe the lute or the method of writing 
music in tablature. Pictures of lutes are easily seen, and the method 
of tablature may be read up in books of reference. 

Music for the lute is readily to be had; Wasielewski (Siateenth- 
century Instrumental Music), Kappey (Military Music), Dannreuther 
(Musical Ornaments, p. 60), and Mersenne (1636), amongst other 
sources in print, supply pieces from old Lute Books by Judenkunig 
(1523), Leroy (1551), Heckel (1562), V. Galilei (1583), Denis Gaultier 
(1650), Mons. Ballard (1636), including Dances such as Pavane, 
Courante, Basse Dance (1529, see Kappey, p. 19), &. 

The principal use of the lute, however, was to accompany songs, 
usually sung by the player himself. Nevertheless, its capacity for 
playing chords made it useful in chamber music, where the lute 
frequently supported the viols (in three or more parts) by chords in 
the manner of the Basso Continuo of Handel or Bach which was 
played on harpsichord or organ. This use of the lute was practised 
by Corelli a century later than Shakespeare. 

The lute also was recognized in still larger combinations, e. g. the 
orchestral accompaniments of the earliest operas, such as Euridice 
(1600) by Jacopo Peri, produced at Florence on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henri IV of France with Mary de’ Medici, when the 
orchestra included the harpsichord, viol, guitar, lute, and flutes. 

The quotations concerning the lute in Shakespeare are various in 
their associations. Some are about vocal music with lute accom- 
paniment ; some about the lute asa solo instrument; and one, at least, 
about dancing to the lute. 

Three passages refer curiously to the material used for the strings ot 
the lute. Proteus, advising Thurio how to make love efficiently to 
Silvia, and recommending a serenade of instruments under the lady’s 
window, remarks incidentally (Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III, 
sc. 2, 1. 78)— 


For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews. 
In Love’s Labour's Lost, Act IV, sc. 3, 1. 840, we find 
bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair, 
and lastly, Titus Andronicus, Act II, sc. 5, 1. 45 (very likely not by 
Shakespeare, however) has this— 
.. . those lily hands 
Tremble like aspen-leaves upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them. 
It is not worth while making a dull vindication of the suitability of 
these poetical descriptions: but we may fittingly remember that the 
strings of musical instruments are made of various materials, e.g. 
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steel wire, silk wrapped with very fine wire, wire wrapped with wire, 
gut, gut wrapped with wire, silk pure and simple. 

Nevertheless, the regular material for lute strings in Elizabethan 
times was gut, even as it is now with half of those on the guitar.! 

Another very popular instrument of the lute class was the cittern. 
This was a sort of vulgar lute, generally used in public-houses and 
barbers’ shops. Its social grade was that of the banjo: and it was not 
a lady’s instrument, whereas the lute was quite the right thing for 
the drawing-room. The lute was strung with from 11 to 24 strings, 
whereas the low-born cittern had only 8, tuned in pairs to four 
different notes, and curiously disarranged, for instance, E, D, G, B; 
or A, G, C0, Z; where the first named is the highest, and the third the 
lowest in pitch. This would be the ‘Italian’ tuning, but with 
the strings in reverse order. Such a disarrangement is seldom 
found in stringed instruments, eg. the violin, guitar, &c., are 
all strung with the highest pitch on the right hand as one looks 
at the face of the instrument, and proceeding from the highest 
to the lowest, which is invariably on the opposite edge of the neck, 
or fingerboard. 

Cittern-heads were a standing joke with the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Examples other than Shakespearian are readily found—e. g. Massinger’s 
Old Law, Act IV, sc. 1, which contains a whole assortment of jests on 
musical terms, ‘cittern-heads’, ‘ wooden-heads’, ‘ hogs-heads’, ‘ sack- 
buts’, ‘pipes’, &. 

For Shakespeare’s contribution see Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, sc. 2, 
lines 600-608, where Dumaine, Biron, and Boyet are poking fun at 
Schoolmaster Holofernes, dressed for the part of Judas Maccabeeus. 
Holofernes retorts— 


Hol. I will not be put out of countenance. 
Bir. Because thou hast no face. 

Hol. What is this ? 

Boyet. A cittern head. 


Here is a pavane for the cittern, by Nicholas Strogers, which may 
have been known to Shakespeare, taken from one of our Cambridge 
lute-books. 

First, a ‘strain’ (see Twelfth Night, line 4) in tablature, just to show 
the original method of writing (the four lines represent the four 
strings). 


1 An excellent book of Elizabethan songs, with the original lute accompaniments 
arranged from their tablature, has been printed by Mr. A. H. Bullen of Great 
Russell Street, containing songs with their music, by Thomas Campion, Philip 
Rosseter, John Dowland, Thomas Greaves, John Danyel, Robert Jones, Alfonso 
Ferrabosco the younger, and William Corkine, the dates ranging between 1601 
and 1610. 
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First strain of pavane for cittern by N. Strogers. 
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The tails of quavers and semiquavers above the line show the rhythm 
of the tune: the letters over each string telling the player which 
‘fret’ to touch, if any; ‘a’ is the open string, ‘b’ the first fret, a 
semitone higher, and so on. 

This is the result in staff notation. 

Pavane for cittern, from Cambridge University Library MS. Lute- 
book: Dd. 14. 24. 


Order of Strings. N. Srroaers. 
(Vivace.) 
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The tuning of the four pairs of strings here is (Ist) A, (2nd) G, 
(8rd) C, (4th) E. 

It is impossible to leave Shakespeare’s treatment of the lute with- 
out mentioning Sonnet vi11, where the peculiarities of the tuning are 
used as an argument in favour of matrimony— 


If the true concord of well-tunéd sounds, 
By wnions married, do offénd thine ear, 

ey do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In wn, sey the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
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Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 

Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing: 
Whose speechless song, bezng many, seeming one, | 
Sings this to thee—‘ Thou, single, wilt prove none’. 


The final line would be annoyingly exemplified on the lute by the 
sudden breaking of the top string or minikin, the only ‘single’ string 
on the fingerboard of the usual lute—‘ Thou, single, wilt prove none’. 
But the rest of the sonnet is entirely dependent for its point on the 
fact that the other five notes on the fingerboard were always supplied 
with two strings each, which were tuned pair-wise in unison. Hence 
Shakespeare’s expression ‘one string, sweet husband to another’, or, 
earlier in the poem, ‘unions married’. As for the pretty conceit of ‘sire 
and child and happy mother’ singing ‘ one pleasing note’, ‘all in one’, 
it is well illustrated by taking John Dowland’s ordinary tuning of the 
strings on the fingerboard (omitting the long bass strings which were 
not affected by the ‘frets’), where the lowest pitch was gamut 
G, and the highest, ‘g’ on the treble clef line, two octaves above. 
The gamut G had (as above explained) a pair of strings, one 
of which being plucked would cause the other to sound by 
resonance, if in perfect accord, and the pair, in their turn, would 
make the little ‘minikin’ ‘g’, two octaves higher, sound with them. 
Here is, obviously, the ‘sire, happy mother, and child’ of the Sonnet. 


The mention of ‘frets’ in the above paragraph brings us naturally 
to the remarkable passage in Zwerece, which contains so many allusions 
to the technical terms of music, in the eighteen lines from 1124 to 1141. 
Amongst others, special mention must be made of line 1126, ‘ Relish 
your nimble notes to pleasing ears’, where Lucrece compares the 
twittering of the birds to the elaborate ornament used by lute players, 
called the ‘relish ’, or ‘ double relish’. To understand these ornaments 


is to appreciate Shakespeare’s words much more acutely. Here 
they are— 

















= Relish :— Double Relish : — 
Played thus :— mind thus :— 

















[These are taken from Chris. . Sympeon, who got them from Dr. 
Colman, who was chamber musician to Charles I. See C. S.’s 
Division Viol, 1659, where the picture of the viol player shows the 
usual seven ‘frets’ on the fingerboard, each marking a semitone]. 
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It is not possible to deal here with all the allusions in this one 
passage. The strange connexion between the stanza ending at 1.1134 
and that following, however, must be noticed :— 


For, burden-wise, I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill. 
And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 

Will fix a sharp knife, &. 


Here we have a confusion of interesting musical references: ‘A 
sharp knife ’, ‘to keep thy sharp woes waking’, ‘against a thorn’. 
These are all explained in Henry VIII's part-song ‘ By a banke as I 
lay’, where the nightingale sings with her breast against a prick ‘to 
keep her fro sleep’; also by the association of the ‘ point’ or ‘ prick’ 
with duelling, the ‘ fincture, carricade, and sly passata .. .’,‘ And all 
the cant of the honourable fencing mystery’ which Mercutio has in 
mind (Romeo and Juliet, Act II, sc. 4, 1. 20) where he describes 
Tybalt’s talents as a ‘prince of cats... He fights as you sing prick- 
song, keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests me his [minim]! 
rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom.’ 

‘ Prick-song’, or written counterpoint to a canto fermo or ‘ground’, 
is contrasted with ‘ Plainsong’ by Pistol (Henry V, Act III, sc. 2, 1. 3). 
Plainsong was an extempore counterpoint to a written ‘subject’ or 
canto fermo. Pistol speaks of a ‘just’ plainsong, i.e. a correct 
extemporaneous counterpoint added by the singer. In this passage 
Pistol and Nym use the word ‘ plainsong’ in reference to the extem- 
pore and unprepared character of their manceuvres at Harfleur. 

And thus we get back to Lucrece, line 1134, where ‘ descant’, or the 
art of counterpoint, leads Shakespeare to speak of the ‘sharp thorn’ 
in the bosom of Philomel, and the sharp knife in the breast of Lucrece. 

This passage from Lucrece introduces us to a second large class of 
Shakespeare quotations which involve the use of technical terms. 
The word ‘descant’ implies the ‘burden’, or ‘drone’ accompanying 
the descant; while the lower pitch of the ‘burden’ (Bourdon) is 
described in the ancient word ‘diapason’, or the interval of the 
octave. And thus a clear light shines on the phrase 


And with deep groans the diapason bear, 


i.e. Lucrece with her grievous moans will take the ‘ burden’ or ‘ canto 
fermo’ in the lower octave, while the nightingale ‘descants’ in a 
higher pitch, with trills and ornaments, i.e. what the books call 
‘florid counterpoint ’. 


1 ‘Minim’ is a conjecture, unfortunately. 
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Another good instance of Shakespeare’s familiar use of musical terms 
is in Richard ITI, Act ITI, sc. 7, 1. 49, where Buckingham speaks to 
Gloster about his possible acceptance of the crown. 


The mayor is here at hand. Intend some fear ; 

Be not you spoke with but by mighty suit: 

And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground ll make a holy descant : 


which Buckingham certainly does, on the arrival of the Lord Mayor, 


Aldermen, and Citizens, and makes the most of Richard’s pious appear- 
ance with a Bishop on each side and a devotional book in his hand. 
Also in Titus Andronicus, Act IT, sc. 1, 1.70, where Aaron, address- 
ing Chiron and Demetrius, says— 
Young lords, beware !—an should the empress know 
This discord’s grownd, the music would not please. 


It has already been mentioned that recorders (beak flutes), hautboys 
(shawms), cornets (horns of wood), viols (bowed stringed instruments), 
were normally used in families, or separate ‘bands’, each family 
able to play in parts, varying from three to six parts. But an 
interesting feature of Elizabethan instrumental music, which has a 
close connexion with the rise of our modern orchestra, was the 
common practice of mixing the various families, e. g. in a ‘consort’ of 
viols, say of five instruments, two trebles, two tenors, one bass, the 
second tenor might be absent, and his ‘ part’ might be taken, say, on 
a cornet of suitable size. When this was done the result was called 


‘Broken Music’. 


Our modern orchestra represents ‘ broken music’ in excelsis, consist- 
ing, as it does, of stringed instruments with a bow, stringed instru- 
ments plucked by the fingers, stringed instruments struck by hammers, 
wind instruments of wood with single reed, ditto with double reed, 
ditto with no reed at all, brass instruments with sliding tubes, ditto 
with mechanical valves, ditto with single reeds (saxophones), all which 
families are more or less complete by themselves. 

Shakespeare quotations involving the term ‘broken music’ are 
common. Troilus and Cressida, Act III, se. 1,1. 19: 


Pandarus. What music is this? 

Servant. I do but partly know, sir; it is music in parts. 
and at 1. 52: 

Pandarus. Fair prince, here is good broken music. 


Paris. Yow have broke it, cousin; and, by my life, you shall make 
it whole again, &c. 
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_ Again, Henry V, Act V, sc. 2, 1, 248, where Henry is proposing 
to Katherine, he says— 


Come, your answer in broken music; for thy voice is music, and 
thy English broken, &c. 


i.e. Katherine would have to put in a word of French when her 
English failed, just as, in the case of ‘broken music’, a flute or an 
hautboy might take the place of an absent viol or cornet. 

Bacon, in Sylva Sylvarum, century III, paragraph 278, dealing 
with ‘Experiments in Consort, touching the Sympathy or Antipathy 
of sounds, one with another’, gives various instances of broken music, 
or ‘consort’ music. He says, ‘Some Consorts of Instruments are 
sweeter than others. ..as the Irish Harp and Base Vial agree well: 
the Recorder and Stringed Musick agree well ; Organs and the Voice 
agree well... .’ 

These combinations correspond with our modern notions. For 
instance, Beethoven’s delightful serenade for flute, violin, and viola, is 
an example of what Bacon calls ‘Recorder and Stringed Musick’ ; 
and the practice of the Church certainly vindicates his praise of the 
combination of ‘ Organs and the Voice’. 

All such combinations were, to the Elizabethan mind, Broken Music. 

The expression was well understood to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Matthew Locke, in 1672, published compositions ‘for 
Broken and Whole Consorts ’. 

The word ‘broken’ takes us aside to another musical subject, 
namely, Time, that confusion of confusions, also known to the ancient 
writers as Proportion. 

Richard IT, Act V, sc. 5, 1.41. King Richard, alone in prison at 
Pontefract, hears concerted music without, which is apparently not 
going very well, for he remarks— 


How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no ‘proportion kept ! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 


And then the poor monarch goes on to reflect on the irony of his 
situation—that he is so quick to hear ‘broken time’ in music, and so 
slow to catch the ‘concord’ of his own times and affairs. He concludes— 


This music mads me: let it sound no more: 
For though it hath holp madmen to their wits, 
In me, it seems, it will make wise men mad. 


With respect to the last passage, the use of music for the ‘cure of 
madness or disease, it is sufficient for the moment to refer to 1 Samuel 
xvi. 23, where David’s harp banishes the evil spirit from Saul; and to 
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Tamblichus’s quotation of Pythagoras, who recommended lute music 
and song against diseases of the mind, Anger, Malice, Unlawful Desires. 
Also to Kircher’s ‘Magnes’ (Ars Magnetica, Rome, 1641), where the 
tune is given which was employed as Antidotum Tarantule, viz. to 
cure the bite of that species of spider (see George Herbert’s poem 
‘ Doomsday’). 

Only one of the medizval.‘ Proportions’ is actually named by 
Shakespeare, and made the occasion of a mild pun by the Clown in 
Twelfth Night, Act V,sc.1,1. 41. The Duke is ‘tipping’ the Clown: 


Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for me: there's gold. 
Clown. But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I would you 
could make it another. 


Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to be a double-dealer; 
there’s another. 

Clown. Primo, secwndo, tertio, is a good play; and the old saying 
is, the third pays forall: the TRIPLEX, sir, is a good tripping measure ; 
or the bells of Saint Bennet, sir, may put you in mind,— 

one 
two 
three. 
Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at this throw, &c. 


This TRIPLEX, was, as explained in Morley (1597), the proportion of 
8 to 1, and really amounts to what we now call triple time. It was 
very commonly marked with a large figure 3. 

Morley says the proportions in most common use in his time (six- 
teenth century) were Dupla, Tripla, Quadrupla, Sesquialtera, and 
Sesquitertia. 

Sesquialtera meant, that three notes were sung to two of the same 
kind ; and sesquitertia, that four were sung to three of the same kind. 
These, of course, can often be seen in modern music, but the names 

‘ have entirely dropped out of use. 

Specimens of the more complicated proportions are to be found in 
contemporary music, e.g. Dr. John Bull’s piece on the Hexachord, in 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, in which occur examples of Sesqui- 
altera and other vain conceits.! 

But the one which goes to the strangest length is Bull’s setting of 
the plainsong ‘Gloria Tibi Trinitas’, where Tschaikowsky and other 
moderns are anticipated and beaten on their own ground, for it has 
eleven crotchets ‘in the bar’ throughout. If this extraordinary ‘ pro- 
portion’ had a medieval name, I suppose it would be Undecupla. 
Morley does go so far as to give the proportion of 8 notes against 8, 
with its appalling name of dupla-super-bi-partiens-tertias. 


1 Bull, 1568-1628. 
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The word ‘time’, which occurs in King Richard’s speech, had 
& meaning proper to itself. It is sufficient here to mention that 
a breve contained sometimes three semibreves, sometimes only two: 
that a semibreve might contain either three or two minims: and that 
the latter relation might exist in the case of the breve, along with the 
former relation in the case of the semibreve: that certain notes might 
be of different value according as the next note went up or down, and 
SO on, in an endless muddle of complication. 


The word ‘ proportion’ leads us on to something much more fascin- 
ating, and a great deal older, namely, 


The Music of the Spheres, 


which was, in Shakespearian phrase, ‘held current music’ 560 years 
B.C., and still had a firm hold on the philosophic mind, even up to 
comparatively modern times. 

The Music of the Spheres was conceived of as ideally perfect. 
Shakespeare has not failed us here. Cleopatra (Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act V, sc. 2, 1, 84), raving about Antony to Dolabella, says, of her 
dead lover— 

His voice was propertied 
As all the tunéd spheres... . 


Olivia (Twelfth Night, Act III,sc. 1,1. 115), wishing the suit of the 
supposed Sebastian, says— 


I had rather hear you to solicit that, 
Than music from the spheres... 


and Pericles (Act V, sc. 1, 1. 226) after recognizing his daughter 
Marina, falls into a sort of ecstasy, 


Por, ....; Hark, what music ! 
Helicanus. My lord, I hear none. 
Per. None? 


The music of the spheres! List, my Marina, .. . 
Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear? &e. 


The idea of the music of the heavenly bodies is more than three 
thousand years old. The author of the Book of Job (xxxviii. 7) 
connects the song of the planets in their courses with his image of 
the creation of the earth’s frame. 

The mediswval view comes from the Pythagorean opinion, which 
represents the sixth century B.c., and has filtered down to us by way 
of Pliny (first century A.D.), Censorinus (third century A.D.), and 
Macrobius (fourth century a.D.). Other names in this history are 
Plato (fourth century B.c.), Claudius Ptolemseus (second century A.D.), 
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the so-called Dionysius the Areopagite, and Dante (1800 a.p.), who 
had read Dionysius and used it. 

Sir John Hawkins (1776) gives the principal passages bearing on 
the subject and copies them from Thomas Stanley’s History of 
Philosophy (1687). Stanley quotes from Pliny (first century 4.D.), 
Natural History, ii. 20; from Censorinus (288 a.D.), De die Natali, cap. 
xiii; and from Macrobius (fourth century a.D.), In Somn. Scip. ii. 1 
(a commentary on Cicero’s work ‘ Scipio’a Dream’). All three authors, 
Pliny, Censorinus, and Macrobius, mention Pythagoras (560 B.0.) as 
the origin of their views. 

There is a discrepancy between Pliny and Censorinus, remarked on 
by H. Lindenbrogius in the Hamburg edition of Censorinus, published 
in 1614, Pliny makes out that there are ‘seven tones’ in the celestial 
seale, viz. from Earth to Moon, a tone; Moon to Mercury, half a tone ; 
Mercury to Venus, about half a tone; from Venus to the Sun 14 tones ; 
from Sun to Mars, a tone; Mars to Jupiter half a tone; Jupiter to 
Saturn half a tone; Saturn to the Zodiac, 14 tones. Total, seven tones. : 

Whereas Censorinus (edition of 1614) makes the heavenly Octave 
siz tones. His details are the same as Pliny’s, except that he puts 
down only half a tone for the distance between Saturn and the ‘ Signs’. 
Censorinus writes explicitly ‘from earth to heaven is six tones, which 
makes the Symphonia Diapason’, i.e. the interval of the Octave. 
This, of Censorinus, corresponds with the notions of an octave and of 
a ‘tone’ which we still hold. 

Thomas Stanley unfortunately provides the reader with an oppor-: 
tunity for confusion, by omitting to mention the planet Saturn in: 
his quotation from Censorinus, chapter xiii, which makes the caleu- 
lation appear wrong. In this he is followed by Hawkins, who simply. 
quotes Stanley, Part ix, chap. iii (1687). 

However, as already stated, the Hamburg edition of De die Natali 
(1614), contains the passage complete, naming the distance from Jove, 
to Saturn as half a tone, and from Saturn to the ‘summum celum’, 
where the ‘signs ’ are, as equally a half tone. 

Censorinus also puts it thus, that the Sun is 84 tones from the 
Earth, or a Diapente [Perfect Fifth]; that the,interval from Moon to 
Sun is 24 tones, or a Diatessaron [Perfect Fourth]; and that the 
distance from Sun to Mars is a tone, and equal to the distance between 
Earth and Moon. 

The reader may find all this more easy to remember by observing 
that the ‘scale’ is arranged in two similar ‘ tetrachords ’, corresponding 
to the following notes :— 

@ ¢ Ot FY hk } 
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where the first C represents the Earth, and its upper octave C’ the 
Zodiac, while the Sun has a place on G, and the rest of the planets 
accordingly, in the order named above. This, however, is only given 
as a memoria technica for Censorinus’s intervals. 

Macrobius (fourth century A.D.) in the treatise Jn Somn. Scip. ii. 1, 
edition of 1556, pp. 112 ff., gives the names darévre, d:arerodpwr, dd 
nacév, hyttéroy, likewise the compounds d:aracdy xa d:anévre, and 
dicdianacéy, These, omitting the jpirdvov (semitone), he calls 
‘symphonie’, This agrees with the mediaeval harmonists, who recog- 
nized the fourth, fifth, and octave as ‘ perfect’. 

Besides the ‘opinion of Pythagoras’ handed down in these 
authors, we have the curious passage in Plato (860 B.c.) Republic, 
chapter x, concerning the eight circles spinning round the Distaff 
of Necessity, with a siren on each, uttering one musical note. 
This seems to connect easily with Dante (1300 a.p.) who, influenced by 
the so-called Dionysius the Areopagite, De Coelesti Hierarchid, describes 
the planetary spheres in the Convito (Convivio, or Banquet, ii. 4). 

The theory is this: the Earth stands motionless in the Centre, 
surrounded by Ten concentric revolving Spheres, which are the Ten 
Heavens. 

The first of these, reckoning from the Earth, is the heaven of the 
Moon, which moves the slowest, and revolves round the smallest space 
(see Inferno, ii. 78, ‘The heaven which has the smallest circles’, in 
Virgil’s speech to Beatrice) ; the second heaven, of MeRcuRY ; the third, 
of VENUS; fourth, the Sun; fifth, of Mars; siath, of JUPITER; seventh, 
of Saturn; eighth, of the Stars; ninth, the PrimumM MOBILE, or 
‘crystalline, diaphanous, or traneperent heaven’, which is ‘ not dis- 
cernible except by the motion it gives’ to the other eight heavens 
revolving within it. 

Dante adds that Catholics place the EMPYREAL HEAVEN, or heaven 
of flame, outside all these, and conceive it to be immovable. 

The nine orders or hierarchies (Convito, ii. 6.) of spiritual creatures, 
corresponding to the planetary spheres, are understood by Dante to be 
subdivided into three triads: first, Seraphim, Cherubim, Powers ; 
second, Principalities, Virtues, Dominations; third, Thrones, Arch- 
angels, Angels. 

The lowest of these, Angels, are the hierarchy corresponding with 
the heaven of the Moon; the next in order, Archangels, correspond to 
the heaven of Mercury; the next again, Thrones, belong to the heaven 
of Venus; and so on upwards, until we come to the first hierarchy, 
Seraphim, Cherubim, and Powers, who contemplate the Primal Love, 
in various degrees, the Seraphim having the most perfect vision of the 
First Cause. 
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In Dante, the sphere of the ‘ Fixed Stars’ is swayed by the Cherubim. 
Hence Shakespeare’s phrase in the Merchant of Venice, Act V, sc. 1, 
1, 60, where Lorenzo, sitting in Portia’s garden, star-gazing with 
Jessica, says— 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still 1 ee to the young-ey’d Cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

The last two lines are a reflection of a passage in Censorinus, who 
gives Pythagoras’ opinion that the concordant sound of the music 
produced by the seven planets is so perfect as to result in most sweet 
melody, though inaudible to us by reason of the greatness of the sounds, 
which the narrow passages of our ears are not capable of admitting. 

Another illustration of Shakespeare is to be found in the Paradiso, 
XXVIII, where the spiritual type of the material system of the heavens is 
described. Here Dante speaks of Nine Circles of Fire whirling round 
@ point which shines with a dazzling and unbearable light, and which 
represents the Infinite Truth of Gop himself. 

But in this picture, the circle nearest the earth is the one which 
revolves the fastest. In the ‘ intelligential’ world, the circles nearest 
God are the most excellent. Beatrice says— 

In the first circles, they whom thou behold’st, 
Are seraphim and cherubim. 

So the ‘first circle’ corresponds, here, with the ‘ Ninth Sphere’ or 
primum mobile, which is furthest from the Earth and slowest in 
motion, though nearest to the Empyrean. 

The ‘second circle’ corresponds to the ‘Eighth Sphere’ (of fixed. 
stars); and here are the cherubim. ([Dante’s classification of the 
‘heavens’ is slightly different in Paradiso and Convivio. See W. W. 
Vernon’s Readings on the Paradiso, vol. ii, p. 886.] 

Other sources of these doctrines are Claudius Ptolemsous (139 A.p., 
Harmonic, iii. xvt), who speaks of Jupiter not being in ‘consonance’ 
with other luminaries; and of the ‘maleficent’ planets (Saturn and 
Mars) making the ‘consonance of diatessaron’ with the ‘ beneficent’ 
(Jove and Venus), identifying the sound of Nete hyperbolzon! with the 
planet Saturn, &c., &c. (see the edition of John Wallis, Savilian 
Professor at Oxford, 1682); also the Waltham Holy Cross MS., date 
about 1400, containing a tract ‘ De octo Tonis, ubi nascuntur, &€.’, which 
says that the Earth is T (Gamut G) the Moon A, Mercury B, &e., 
upwards to Saturn, which is ‘ fiddle’ g, an octave above Gamut. 

1 Nete hyperbolseon was the highest note in the old Greek scale. 
M2 
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It is almost needless to quote Milton, who represents the highest 
culture of the seventeenth century ; nevertheless, as Paradise Lost 
is more commonly talked about than read, the following quotation 
may be acceptable from Book V :— 


That day, as other solemn days, a 
In song and dance about the sacred 

Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 

Of planets and ‘of fix’d, in all her wheels, 

Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular, 
Then most, when most irregular they seem, 
And in their motions harmony divine 


So smooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 
Listens delighted. 


Also the better known and finer passage, the thirteenth verse of 
the Nativity Hymn, which speaks of the ‘crystal spheres’, and their 
‘melodious time’; of the ‘ bass’ of ‘ heaven’s deep organ’, and of the 
‘ninefold harmony’ of the Angelic Symphonia. 

Even now, in these emancipated days, when none but madmen dare 
believe in mystery, it is possible to find persons of the circle-squaring 
variety, who would not be unwilling to consider analogies between 
Bode’s law of the proportionate distances of the planets from our 
Copernican Sun and the law of partial tones in harmonic sounds of 
stretched strings and musical pipes, in spite of the fact that the two 
series of numbers have nothing whatever in common. 

Still, it is interesting to remember that Euler, a great mathema- 
tician, who lived during the larger part of the eighteenth century, 
was satisfied to think that an octave, a perfect fifth, a perfect fourth, 
are esteemed ‘perfect concords’ by the musical ear, because their 
vibration-ratios are those beautifully simple ones 2:1, 3:2, 4:3! 

In our comparative wisdom let us confidently expect to be laughed 
at in our turn, about a century from the present date. 


E. W. NaYLor. 


Since writing the above, the author has read a valuable article, unknown to him 
before, on the subject ‘Sphérenmusik’, by Fritz Erckmann. It is to be found in 
the Monthly Journal of the International Musical Society (Leipzig, Breitkopf and Hartel), 
Year IX, Part 12, September 1908. 

The writer gives the history of this matter in greater detail, and in particular the 
attention of readers may be directed to p. 424, where a most interesting table is given 
showing how Kepler (b. 1571) identifies the vibration fractions of simple intervals 
such as the Major Third, Minor Third, Fifth, &c. with the observed ratios of the helio- 
centric angular velocities of the several planets at aphelion and perihelion. 


E. W. N. 
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THE BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPTS OF 
MAURICE GREENE 


In spite of the recent attempts at rehabilitation by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland and others, there are not many music-lovers of to-day 
to whom the name of Maurice Greene suggests much more than 
four or five occasionally heard anthems and some Handelian witti- 
cisms that are part of the regular stock-in-trade of the anecdote-tellers. 
But he was in continental opinion (if we may judge from a reference 
in Mattheson’s Vollkommener Kapellmeister) the most celebrated 
of all contemporary English-born musicians: and in his own country 
the number and dignity of the appointments he held raised him to 
the foremost place in his profession. It was his fate, however, to 
spend the whole of his life under the shadow of Handel, who was 
his senior by ten years and survived him by four; and he is only 
one, though perhaps the most distinguished, of several native com- 
posers of real talent who have hardly secured fair treatment at 
the hands of successive generations of worshippers of the great 
alien. 

In the manuscript department of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
Greene (whose name is, almost as often as not, spelled without the 
final letter) is one of the most richly represented of all composers 
of any country or date. The ‘Summary Catalogue of Western MSS.’ 
gives the titles of 119 separate works from his pen: these are, however,: 
reducible (owing to some errors which will, I understand, be corrected 
in future issues) to 117, consisting of one oratorio, one pastoral opera, 
11 odes, 38 vocal pieces with Italian words (5 chamber duets, 18 solo 
cantatas, and 15 settings of Anacreontic poems), 12 settings of 
various portions of the Anglican services, and 59 anthems, including 
a few duplicates. Hardly any of these seem to be obtainable in 
printed form; and,so far as I have been able to discover, the great 
bulk of them are not represented by copies in any other libraries. 
With. the exception of one anthem, the entire collection, a large 
portion of which is in Greene’s own handwriting, came into the 
possession of the Bodleian in 1801 under the will of Osborne Wight, 
a Fellow of New College, who had from time to time purchased’ 
@ great quantity of miscellaneous English and Italian music, and 
at his death bequeathed nearly the whole to his University. Many 
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of the volumes, including several of the Greene MSS., formerly 
belonged to Boyce and to William and Philip Hayes, and still bear 
the labels of the auction-sales at which they were acquired, and 
contain historical notes in their earlier possessors’ hands. 


ORATORIO. 


Wight MSS. 16759-60 (MSS. Mus, d. 54-5). Jephtha. This MS. 
is bound in two volumes, the first lettered on the back ‘Jephtha, Act I’, 
the second without any designation, inside or out. There is no 
mention of the composer's name anywhere, and the MS. is not an 
autograph: but we know that Greene wrote an oratorio with this title 
in 1787, and this is beyond any doubt the work in question. 

The solid and sedate ‘Ouverture’, in two movements, is scored 
for only oboes and strings (trumpets make their first appearance 
in the last chorus of Act I, and are occasionally used later), The 
first act opens with a chorus of considerable dignity and expres- 
siveness, ‘ Ye sons of Gilead, seek the Lord’: two Elders (one a bass 
with a compass of two octaves to the top G, the other an alto) 
then begin the dramatic action, such as it is, by entreaties to 
Jephtha, unjustly expelled from his home, to forget and forgive and 
return to help his fellow tribesmen out of their difficulties with the 
Ammonites. Jephtha (a tenor who frequently sings in unison with 
the instrumental bass) scornfully tells them to get help from their 
idols and recalls his grievances: and the contest goes on for some 
time! till finally, after a feeble and most incongruously cheerful 
air from the alto Elder (always pencilled as ‘Smith’—the other 
Elder is unspecified) and a definite offer of the Judgeship, confirmed 
by two bars of chorus, he begins to relent. A five-part chorus, 
‘Our prayers with God acceptance find’—solid and stately, but 
dull—follows: Jephtha asks for guarantees of sincerity, and the 
chorus promise, in a very gay manner, to overthrow their idols. 
The act is concluded by a conventional tenor air, ‘God of hosts 
whom we adore,’ the swearing of the oath on which the story turns 
(to not specially remarkable music), and a final chorus developing 
the first phrase of Jephtha’s air to the same words, a little better, 
perhaps, than he had done, but still in a poor elementary style quite 
unworthy of Greene’s talents. 

Act II opens with a little march and a very poor triumphing 
chorus: Jephtha then expresses his piety in an air full of very 


1 One of Jephtha’s recitatives has been so cut by the careless binder that both words 
and music have vanished beyond the reach of even conjectural emendation. 
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common roulades and there follows another equally poor chorus 
(the transcriber, in trying to save space by da capo indications, has 
made unintelligible confusion here). Jephtha’s daughter and her 
attendants sing a welcoming two-part chorus, with prominent flute 
parts: some of the writing is no doubt for solo voices, though not 
so indicated. The tragic éclaircissement is treated at considerable 
length, and not without some dramatic and pathetic feeling: the 
daughter’s air, ‘Ah, my foreboding tears’, shows some real expressive- 
ness, and Jephtha, though he fails to rise to the situation equally 
well, has a very melodious Siciliana, ‘Thou sweetest joy by heaven 
bestowed’. A bass solo makes an attempt at dramatic homogeneity 
by recalling a portion of the oath music from the first act, but the 
effect is quite spoiled by the neighbouring childishly elementary 
and most incongruously lively choruses: however, the final chorus 
that, after some more music for the two protagonists, concludes the © 
oratorio, is a little, though not indeed very much, superior. The 
whole of the daughter’s music is given in both soprano and contralto 
versions except at the very end, where the addition of the chorus 
parts makes the latter impossible: in the dialogues the tenor notes 
are occasionally altered and the modulations modified as may be 
necessary. This rather looks as if this portion of the oratorio 
was unusually popular, and it is no doubt much superior to the 
rest. 

No musical comparison is at all possible between this work, which, 
on the whole, is quite unworthy of Greene’s talents, and the oratorio 
which Handel produced on the same theme fourteen years later: 
but the two librettos afford an interesting contrast. The subject 
as developed by Dr. Morell for Handel’s use is essentially polite in 
character: Jephtha receives the Elders’ deputation most courteously, 
he leaves a careful loophole in his oath, and we are treated to an 
agreeable picture of his domestic circle in the persons of his wife 
Storge, his daughter Iphis, and Hamor, Iphis’s fiancé. At the critical 
moment, indeed, Jephtha forgets how ingeniously he had sworn, 
and is seriously perturbed: but it is quickly explained that the only 
necessary result is that Iphis’s wedding will have to be cancelled, 
and every one (except Hamor) accepts the situation quite cheerfully. 
But Greene's librettist, whoever he was, never tries to palter with 
the grim barbaric story: the words of Jephtha’s oath bind him 
hand and foot, and when he thinks of saving his daughter by 
sacrificing himself, she recognizes that the deity whom he had in- 
voked will be only further incensed by such a subterfuge, and asks 
merely, just as we read in the book of Judges, for a little respite 
before she has to die. Greene’s music is indeed often poor enough, 
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and his librettist is the reverse of a poet: but it is something to 
come across an eighteenth-century Old Testament oratorio that does 
not play tricks with its text." 


OPERA. 


16758 (d. 53). Phoebe. This work (the date of which is known, 
from other sources, to be 1748) has no definite title in the MS.; it 
is called a Pastoral Opera in the Catalogue. Its stage indications 
connect it indeed with the theatre: but these are no convincing 
guide, as contemporary oratorios like Handel’s Joseph and Susanna 
have still more definite indications presumably meant only for the 
reader. It is in three acts, each act being also headed ‘Scene I’, 
though there is never any second Scene: the ‘Ouverture’ is borrowed 
note for note from that in the Court Ode (16789 d.) mentioned at 
a later page, the sole difference being that here there is the additional 
indication, ‘German flute with the violins,’ for the third movement. 
The locale of the first act is ‘A Champain Country’. It opens with 
a hunting scene—a duet for Sylvio and Amyntas, and a chorus on 
the same themes. Amyntas remarks that he tries to drown his love 
for Phoebe in hunting, but cannot manage to do so: Sylvio is really 
Phoebe disguised, though Amyntas does not know it. The other 
two characters then appear—Celia, Amyntas’s sister, who is in love 
with the supposed boy Sylvio, and the peasant boor Linco, who is 
in love with Celia. Sylvio rejects Celia’s advances, much to her 
grief: Linco then attempts to press his claims, but Celia dismisses 
him and says that she will go away and die in solitude. Act II 
takes place in a ‘thick wood’; Celia (on the ground), Sylvio (un- 
perceived). Sylvio-Phoebe bewails her foolish pride: Celia calls 
on a ‘pretty prattler’ (the exact nature of the bird is not specified) 
to supply Sylvio’s place. Some echo business between the two 
follows: then Sylvio appears and repeats ‘Pity is all that I can 
give’, and finally explains who she is, and how she had refused 
Amyntas in a fit of pique and then remorsefully followed him in 
boy’s dress. She gives Celia a bracelet as a sign that she is to 
keep the secret: Linco turns up again and is rude, but Sylvie 
manages to get rid of him. Act III takes us to ‘another part of 
the wood’, with Amyntas in melancholy solitude. Celia arrives, and 
Amyntas sees on her arm the bracelet that was his ‘ first, last, gift’ 
to Phoebe: just as he seizes it, Sylvio appears, hastily imagines 


1 It is true, indeed, that the librettist invents religious grounds for Jephtha’s 
reluctance to return from exile: but this is only secondary, and is not anachronistic 
in effect. 
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that Celia has betrayed the secret, and claims it too. Amyntas 
concludes that Phoebe faithlessly gave it to Sylvio, and wants to 
fight: Sylvio-Phoebe naturally shirks and finally confesses the facts. 
General éclaircissement: Celia vows to Diana that she will never 
again fall in love with anybody, and the opera concludes with 
a second entry of the hunters and the arrangements for the marriage 
of Amyntas and Phoebe, Celia and Linco joining in the quartet 
with considerable inappropriateness, probably merely because - 
singers refused to be left out at the fall of the curtain. 

Linco is a bass, but all the other solo parts are for soprano voice ; 
the scoring is only for oboes and strings, except for the addition 
of horns in the hunting scenes, and ‘German flutes’ in some of the 
solos (the ‘ pretty prattler ’, however, is represented mainly by a violin). 
The work contains some very pleasantly tuneful and breezy music. 
The airs ‘Phoebe fears each bird that flies’, ‘No more shall Celia 
haunt the grove,’ ‘ Answer, where’er within thy vocal cell’ (a delicate 
little arietta), ‘Ah, could we love like him,’. and especially the duet 
‘As round thine arm this chain I tye’, give us eighteenth-century 
melody in very agreeable, if slight, forms: and Linco’s two bass 
airs ‘Like the young god of wine’, and ‘Though I live in a hut’ 
(especially the former) are unusually pointed and terse, and show 
some real power of characterization. The libretto is not more 
ridiculous than those of most contemporary works of the kind: 
and, taking it as a whole, the opera is certainly, slender though 
it is, one of Greene’s best productions. 


OpEs. 


16740 (d. 35) Ode for Musick. Dated July 19, 1780, and written 
for the Cambridge ‘Commencement’; the words are Pope’s familiar 
St. Cecilia’s Day Ode, with some lines specially added by the poet 
for this occasion. The names of most of the solo singers—Hughes, 
Lee, Chelsum, Freeman, Whaley, Gates, Bell—are also found in the 
MSS. of anthems produced at St. Paul’s Cathedral: probably Greene 
brought down his own choir to Cambridge for the concert. Most 
of the solo movements, of which there are seven, are very short: 
the longest and best is the graceful alto and tenor duet. ‘By the 
streams that ever flow’, printed by Hawkins in his History. This 
and the delicately melodious Dolce that forms the third movement 
of the well-wrought Overture are the most interesting portions of 
the Ode: the choral work, some of which is in six parts, is often 
vigorous and tuneful, but it is not at Greene’s highest level. Hawkins’s 
references have made at any rate the name of this Ode fairly familiar: 
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it is, however, not more, on the whole, than a good average specimen 
of its composer's talents. 

All the remaining Odes were written for production at ceremonies 
of George the Second’s Court: Greene was appointed Master of the 
King’s Musick in 1735, and the composition of such pieces was at 
that time part of the duties of the post. There is no indication of the 
authorship of the loathsomely fulsome words. 

16787 (d. 38). ‘Monarch of music,’ D major. On the front page 
a later hand has written ‘Court Ode by Dr. Greene, his first’: it is 
dated 1735. The overture has three movements—a pompous section 
in the conventional dotted rhythm, a breezy Allegro assai, and 
a pleasantly comfortable Allegro Minuet. The scheme of the vocal 
movements is :—Tenor air, leading by recitative to Chorus (air in G, 
chorus in D), tenor air, tenor air (very short, but self-contained), 
chorus, soprano air, tenor air (much the longest, and containing 
brilliant and effective writing), first chorus da capo. The autograph 
is quite free from afterthoughts, except that at one place in the last 
tenor air Greene originally wrote broken-chord passages of an essen- 
tially pianoforte type for the violins, and then corrected them to more 
suitable figures. 

16788 (d. 34). A copy, in another hand, of the above, inscribed 
‘Ode for his Majesty’s birthday, Oct. 830, 1785: perform’d at Court 
on that day’. This is useful in so far as it elucidates a passage at the 
end of the recitative before the first chorus, that owing to the binding 
(it is at the extreme inside edge of the left-hand page, and the book 
will not bend back) is quite invisible in the autograph. 

16789 (d. 35). This large volume contains four odes. 

(a) ‘Sacred to song and mirth, D major. ‘Ode perform’d at 
St. James’, Oct. 80, 1745, before the King and the Royal Family.’ 
The overture is in two movements, the second being rather above the 
average, developing a short phrase in varied and attractive fashion, 
There follow :— 

Alto air and chorus. 

Short tenor recitative and alternating chorus, 

Tenor air, 

Bass recitative and air, ‘Thus while roaring cannon.’ A good 
vigorous air, with effective up and down leaps in the voice part. 

Alto recitative and air of some length, and leading rather un- 
expectedly to entrance of chorus, with which solo alternates for a little 
and then leaves chorus to finish by itself. A movement of considerable 
brilliance, of its kind. 

(6) ‘While European arm’d allies,’ C major. ‘Ode for the New 
Year, 174§ : perform’d at Court before the King.’ The overture, here 
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called Sinfonia, is scored for a somewhat larger band than is usually 
specified in these odes—two trumpets, drums, two oboes, and bassoon 
in addition to the strings: it contains three movements, an extended 
and elaborate Allegro assai, a very agreeable little Allegretto in 
C minor for string trio, and a final Allegro. There follow :— 

Tenor recitative and air, Allegro e piano. A lively and energetic 
piece, apparently only marked piano to avoid the drowning of the 
voice by the accompaniment. 

Alto air. 

Bass recitative and air. ‘From Rome, Hell’s true vicegerent here ’— 
a typical instance of the violent political abuse which alternates with 
the servile flattery. 

Tenor recitative and air. 

Duet for two altos. 

Tenor recitative,ending with the words, ‘Britons, strike home’—which 
suggest Purcell’s setting in Bonduca, which accordingly follows for 
chorus (with its authorship duly acknowledged), and so the Ode ends. 
The last phase of the recitative is, no doubt intentionally, an exact 
forecast, in inverted form, of the opening notes of the bass part of the 
chorus. Purcell’s air seems to have been very familiar: it is quoted, 
in very truncated form, in The Beggar's Opera. Greene reproduces 
the string parts faithfully: but he adds a second trumpet part that 
is not in the original, and also makes his voices double the strings 
exactly, instead of occasionally diverging, as they should do. Perhaps 
he may have copied from some careless version of the piece. 

(c) ‘’Tis done, the turmoil’s past.’ D major. ‘Ode perform’d at 
St. James’ before the King, Prince and Princess of Wales, &c., Nov. 13, 
the King keeping his Birth day upon that day. 1746. The ‘Sinfonia’ 
is in two movements, an Allegro assai and a Presto, the latter styled 
a Minuet but virtually an extremely lively Scherzo (which shows that 
the old dance-term was, long before Beethoven’s day, familiarly used 
for quick movements). The vocal numbers consist of an alto recitative 
and air (a sort of Siciliana), a tenor recitative and air, another for alto, 
and finally an alto, tenor, and bass trio, alternating with full chorus, 
In the second alto air there is a curious passage where the voice 
expresses the idea of ‘alarms’ by five separate trills (four crotchets 
and a minim) on the same note: on the whole, except perhaps for the 
first pleasant air, the ode is of a distinctly perfunctory character, and the 
handwriting shows signs of haste. 

(d) ‘Swift as the circling sun. F major. ‘Ode for the New 
Year 174§: perform’d at St. James’ before the King, &. &e.’ The 
overture, in three movements, is identical with that in Phoebe (see 
p. 152). The rest of the work consists of recitatives and airs, one for 
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alto and one for tenor, a tenor recitative followed by an alto and 
tenor duet, and a chorus of vigorous and tuneful character, spoiled by 
a weak end. 

16741 (d. 37). ‘Grateful Britons, grace the day.’ 8B flat major. 
‘Ode compos’d for the New Year 173¢ and perform’d at Court on that 
day.’ The overture is in three movements, the last consisting of only 
five bars Largo e staccato—a very lame conclusion, as the fugal 
allegro (on a rather good swinging subject) ends quite satisfactorily 
of itself. There follow a soprano air (ending with a chorus that 
repeats the last couplet of the air to extended music), a very conven- 
tional air for tenor (to words magnificent in their unconscious humour), 
@ recitative and second air for tenor, ‘ Thus possessing every 
blessing ’—far superior, and a good vigorous example of its kind— 
and a chorus that combines massive vocal writing with a continuously 
bustling accompaniment. 

16742 (d. 88). ‘Come, lovely virgin, fair-ey’d Peace.’ F major. 
‘Ode compos’d for his Majesty’s birthday, Oct. 80, 1736, and perform’d 
at Court on that day.’ (Also inscribed near top of same page, in 
rather smaller writing, ‘Ode compos’d for the New Year 178%, 
which seems to conflict with 16741). The overture is in four 
movements (Largo, Allegro, Andante e piano, Allegro assat): the 
vocal numbers include an extended da capo air for tenor of a good 
energetic type, a tenor recitative and short air leading to a short 
plainly homophonic chorus, a recitative and air for soprano, and 
another for tenor (more interesting than the last two) leading to 
@ fairly elaborate chorus, that is worked with considerably more 
artistic subtlety than usual, and comes to ah effective and rather 
uncommon end. 

16743 (d. 89). ‘’T'was on the glorious morn.’ Overture in E major 
_ and minor, but other numbers centre round D major, in which key 
the ode finally ends. ‘Perform’d before the King, &c., at St. James’, 
Oct. 30%, 1789.’ The overture is in four movements, rather uncon- 
ventional in some ways, with more serious workmanship than usual: 
the final gigue is admirable. There follow a tenor recitative and air, 
both extended and of good quality, a five-part chorus above the average 
in several respects, recitatives and airs for tenor and soprano, and 
@ final chorus. The latter half of the ode falls off very much in interest, 

16744 (d. 40). ‘ With sounds that suit the monarch’s ear.’ D major, 
though vocal portion begins and ends in G major. ‘Perform’d at 
St. James’ on the first of Jan. 1739-40 before the King and Court, &e.’ 
The Sinfonia is scored for an enlarged band, the same as that used in 
16739 6: it includes an extended and rather elaborate Allegro aseai, 
a short Andante vivace (this is a particularly favourite tempo-indica- 
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tion throughout Greene’s MSS.) in the tonic minor for string trio, and 
finally an Allegro for string trio, trumpets, and drums. Throughout 
it is plain, both from the different colour of the ink and from the 
inconvenient writing of the actual notes, that the whole of the second 
trumpet-part is an afterthought: the indication at the beginning is 
quite clearly Tromba, not Trombe. The rest of the ode consists of 
& vigorous and melodious soprano air, an unusually elaborate though 
artistically very meaningless recitative and air for tenor (with realistic 
settings of words like ‘Hark, hark, the Lion wakes’, &c.), another 
tenor recitative and air, and a chorus on the same material as the 
soprano air, starting with excellent promise that is far from being 
fulfilled. 


VocaL MusIC TO ITALIAN WORDS. 


16757 (d. 52). This is a volume of ‘Chamber duets, Odes of Anacreon, 
and Cantatas’. It is chiefly autograph, but some of the pieces are 
transcribed by Boyce (‘while he was a pupil of Dr. Green’s’, as 
Philip Hayes notes), and a small handful are in still another hand, 
possibly (if the description of ‘ Al ventilar dell’ ora’ as ‘ Cantata a voce 
sola del Sig’. Dr. Green ’ is any indication) of an Italian copyist. All, . 
unless otherwise specified, have a mere figured bass accompaniment. 


Duets. 


‘Non piangete. S.S. This is printed at the end of this article. 

‘Non so, con dolce moto.’ S.S. 

‘Quanto mai felici siete.’ S.A. 

*O quanti, quanti passi. S.S. This has no heading, and it is 
omitted altogether in the ‘Summary Catalogue of Western MSS.’ 
Apparently the cataloguer thought that it was a portion of the pre- 
ceding duet, not observing the change of voices and also the want 
of correlation of keys (A major and G major). ‘Quanto mai’ has its 
regular da capo: ‘O quanti’ is very short, and has no da capo. 

Ten solo cantatas and the ‘Ode d’ Anacreonte’ intervene in the MS. 
before we reach the final duet. 

‘Rapide si volate.’ S.S., with full string accompaniment. 

Solo Cantatas, all for soprano, and all consisting of a mixture of 
recitatives and airs after the ordinary Italian model. 

‘O Liberta’ (inscribed at head of page ‘La Liberté’) (?) Violin 
and figured bass accompaniment. This is, by an error, called a duet 
in the ‘Summary Catalogue’. 

*O pastori, io v’ avviso.’ (3) Violin and figured bass accompaniment. 

‘Quanto contenta.’ This seems an independent air, with (?) violin 
and bass. E minor. 
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‘Spiega il volo.’ A couple of airs (the second begins ‘ Langue il 
fior’) with (?) violin and bass. Both in A minor. 

‘T’ amo, 0 cara.’ Three airs with (?) violin and bass: the second, 
‘Nell’ orror della procella,’ is a very good vigorous air, and the third, 
‘Farfalletta festosetta,’ has considerable charm. All in A major. 
This cantata begins in the middle of a page, so possibly all the five 
airs from ‘Spiega il volo’ may form one whole. The catalogue 
considers all from ‘Quanto contenta’ together: but the keys hardly 
seem to justify this. 

‘Nel tuo foglio,’ 

‘Solitudine campestre.’ 

‘Non te lo dissi gia.’ The second air, ‘Che bel piacer veder,’ is 
very melodious and pleasing. 

‘Veggio la cara Fille.’ Opens with a recitative, a rather unusual 
form: the first air, ‘Limpido ruscelletto,’ is an agreeable example of 
the flowing sort of movement that the words naturally suggest. 

* Al ventilar dell’ ora.’ 

The Odes of Anacreon and the Duet ‘ Rapide si volate’ intervene 
here. 

‘Mille volti sospirando.’ This is an unusually extended specimen, 
including twenty pages of recitatives and airs, some of which are of 
considerable interest. The vocal part, though written in the same 
clef, is of lower range than in the other cantatas: the compass is from 
A below the treble stave to F on the fifth line, the bottom notes 
requiring powerful delivery. 

‘Quanto grata al cor mi sei.’ The concluding air, ‘Quel vago 
augelletto,’ is an excellent example of Greene in a delicate and playful 
mood: the phrasing of the melody—5 +4 is the bar-scheme—is very 
flexible and of charming effect. 

‘ Ninfa vezzosa.’ The opening air is very graceful and melodious : 
but the rest of the cantata is inferior. 

Anacreontic Odes. These are fifteen short settings of Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 26, 80, 34, 37, 38, and 46 from a collection of 
‘Ode d’ Anacreonte’: they are all for soprano, except No. 26, ‘Se 
Bacco in me penetra,’ for baritone, and No. 38, ‘ Vecchio son,’ for bass. 
None can boast of very much musical interest: the bulk of them, 
though quite short, are broken up into little sections, occasionally in 
recitative, that give a very, and apparently (so far as the words go) 
quite unnecessarily, disjointed effect. Only Ode No. 16, ‘Canta ortu la 
ripa in febe,’ is based on homogeneous material all through: Ode No. 6, 
‘Gia’ d’ intorno,’ makes, however, an attempt at organic unity 
by a final return to the themes of the opening section, which is 
expanded into a coda, and Ode No. 22, ‘ Battillo siediti, is a very 
definite ABA little piece on a tiny scale (Affettuoso, Vivace, and 
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a Da capo—16+13+16 bars). Ode No. 21, ‘Datemi, o donne’ is 
& good specimen of flexible phrasing, a 5+6+7 bar-scheme being 
strongly emphasized in a flowing and effective style. No. 34, ‘Mi 
fuggi’ opens with a vigorous minor section, every note of which 
might be signed by Handel, but the rest of the Ode is much more in 
Greene’s own individual manner. No. 37, ‘Bel mirar,’ is unusually 
long, and contains some marked ‘ Alberti-bass’ passages in the ac- 
companiment, after an unfortunate model to which Greene was happily 
extremely rarely addicted. In No. 38, ‘ Vecchio son,’ the whole of the 
first section seems intended to be strictly solo, though perhaps the 
entire omission of any instrumental support may be merely due to 
the transcriber’s carelessness. Ernest WALKER, 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE PERFORMANCE OF POLYPHONIC MUSIC 


To spread a taste for Madrigals and Motets, adequate performance of 
them is the first consideration. No one accustomed to listen to fine 
orchestral performance will pay much attention to a madrigal badly 
sung—nor is there reason why he should. Music is for the ear, not 
for the eye nor the intelligence, though this is sometimes forgotten by 
professed musicians. And audiences generally cannot be expected to 
make nice calculations as to how much of the fact that they were 
wearied by the music was due to the performance, how much to the 
music itself. 

It is sometimes assumed that polyphonic music can be performed in 
too finished a manner. The reasoning is somewhat as follows. 
Voice-production was not practised as an art till after the polyphonic 
period; intensity, or expression, is never indicated in polyphonic 
notation; rhythmic subtlety seems almost absent from polyphony: 
therefore a sort of country-choir performance will best realize the 
original methods of interpretation and so the composer's intention. 
This cannot be supported. We certainly know very little in detail 
as to the manner in which the old polyphonists wished their works 
performed, but we know enough to be sure that they were not 
oblivious of good performance. When Morley upbraids the ‘Church 
men’ for ‘crying louder in the choir than their fellows’; enjoins them 
‘to study how to vowel and sing clean’ and to express their words 
‘with devotion and passion’, we feel that not very much more is nor 
can be required in any modern Method of Singing. William Bathe’s 
‘anterules of song’ in A Brief Introduction, 1584, have it that you 
should practise ‘to sunder the vowels and consonants distinctly, 
pronouncing them accordingly to the manner of the place; to have 
the breath long to continue and the tongue at libertie to runne’; also 
‘to have the voice clear’ ;—all of which if acted upon, as it probably 
was in many cases, though without much theoretical ado, would 
produce as good singers as we may listen to now. And can modern 
singing rival the extraordinary variety of feats recorded in John 
Dowland’s translation of Ornithoparcus? ‘The English doe carrol ;’ 
says the author, ‘the French sing; the Spaniards weepe ; the Italians 
which dwell about the coasts of Janua caper with their voyces; the 
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others barke; but the Germans (which I am ashamed to utter) doe 
howle like wolves!’ 

From these quotations, and others which might be given, we may 
infer sufficiently well that the voice was a matter of some concern in 
the sixteenth century. But it is by no means necessary to insist upon 
historical support before we allow ourselves to assert that polyphonic 
music needs as detailed and finished performance as modern music. { 
The point simply is: does beautiful voice, clear and expressive 
articulation, variety of movement, lively accent, pure phrasing, 

ce the effect when it is applied to the interpretation of 
polyphonic music—or does it spoil it? If polyphonic music is, on the 
whole, only a barbarous collection of notes, then perhaps its perform- 
ance should be barbarous; but if, as we hold, it is an exceedingly 
finished artistic product, then its performance must be no less. It is 
@ gratuitous insult to the master-musicians who composed these 
splendid works to think that they looked upon them as mere vocal 
hullabaloo, or were unable to imagine their expressive capabilities. 
The fact that they used no marks of expression need not concern us. 
The modern student may search in vain through Morley’s Plain and 
Easie Introduction for a definite statement of the principles of modal 
music, and of their application. Yet polyphonic music is clearly based 
upon the modes. With Morley it was a matter practically taken for 
granted. In the same way the broad principles of expression were 
probably taken for granted. Dowland would not have ‘ravished 
human sense’ by his ‘heavenly touch upon the lute’ unless he_ 
known full well what musical expression was. But from this 
we must not assume that polyphonic music is to be interpreted in 
precisely the same spirit as modern music; we must only say that, 
being music, it must be performed with as much care and musical 
quality. 

The fact that polyphonic music is derived from Plain-chant 
indicates that a high degree of fusion between words and music is 
likely to be found in polyphonic compositions; and this is actually 

= case. The words as words are much more important to a 
adrigal or motet than to a modern song. For in the former they 
may be said to be part of the work; in the latter, the inspiring part 
only, or poetic motive upon which the music is built. This principle 
can easily be traced in observing the transition from the polyphonic to 
the monodic styles about the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 
the polyphonic style, it is a very frequent thing to see the natural accent 
of a word occur on any note of a bar, when once the bar line has been 
inserted—it is scarcely necessary to say that no bars were used in 
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the original notation of polyphonic music—whereas in the Ayre for 
solo voice (or even voices in parts), which may be looked upon as the 
means of transition between the polyphonic and monodic styles, it is 
nearly always found that the accent occurs according to the modern 
conception of the habitually strong and weak beats of a bar. This, 
of course, is in obedience to the idea of not only orderly but regular 
rhythmic flow. Polyphony it is true, in its Madrigals and Ballets, fre- 
quently shows very decided use of regular and even metrical rhythm. 
Monody, on the other hand, sometimes smooths out rhythmic 
regularity to such an extent, even introducing free rhythm (i.e. 
irregular rhythmic grouping: groups of three followed by groups of 
two notes of precisely the same unit duration), that it approaches the 
nature of polyphonic melody. Still the difference remains that 
Polyphony in its overlapping of rhythms, as opposed to the coincidence 
Jet rhythms found in Monody (through the application of the vertical 
harmonic principle), tends to destroy even such regular rhythmical 
/ outline as may be found in the melody of its parts taken singly. But 
~~ hence arises in compensation that freedom of rhythm which is the 
~ special beauty of polyphonic music: and, from the fact that the 
rhythm of polyphonic music is more or less free, the relation between 
words and music is far more perfect than in modern music. We are 
hus enabled to take our cue for ; piiainiy from the 
words; and, indeed, must do so if we are to interpret the original sense 
of the music. This is a very important point, yet one most difficult of 
application by singers who are untrained in the use of free rhythm. 
They instinctively follow the modern regular metrical habit and cannot 

be got to use accent freely on any beat of a bar. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that music is an expression of 
human feeling and never partakes of the nature of a cold, intellec- 
tual statement. Directly melody, or a rhythmic succession of notes, 
appears, as such it is a personal and emotional idea. It will be more 
or less animated as the personal mood which it realizes is more or less 
animated ; but there is no such thing as music which is completely 





devoid of animation or personal feeling. There must be accent and | 
expression, in whatever degree suits the character of the music, 
if any kind of music is to be properly performed: and there is no ~ 


earthly reason for abandoning the general principles of performance 
in the case of an old Motet or Madrigal ; for believing that in them 
you are dealing with some form of music which cannot be brought 
into line with modern music. It is simply a question of applying 
those principles with sympathy and musical intelligence. 

Now music may be either individual or collective. It may deal 
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/ with such emotions as are more or less singular to the individual ; 
or with those which are common to the mass. For the former Monody 
is the logical vehicle; for the latter, Polyphony. 

Collective expression may be either of a religious or secular nature. 
Hence we get the main division of polyphonic music: the Mass and 
Motet; and the Madrigal and Ballet. 

The Ayre (for we may as well talk specially about the English 
school of Polyphony) falls into a category midway between Poly- 
phony and Monody, being half-collective and half-individual in its 
utterance: collective in having a very real interest in each of its vocal 
parts, yet showing the monodic principle in a strong tendency to 
focus attention on the highest voice and also to yield the horizontal 
imitative principle in favour of vertical harmonic treatment. The 
bearing of this seems to have been fairly well recognized by the six- 
teenth-century composers in their use of these forms; for if we take 
the generality of the poetry which served for madrigalian expression, 
we find that it is mostly in the third person, while that of the Ayre is 
in the first. In Madrigals we learn about the general doings and senti- 
ments of shepherds and shepherdesses, and even if they are called by 

,~ hame it is still with only the slightest show of individuality ; it might be 

‘of any swain and his Phyllis. And the general nature of religious prose 

or poetry which served for Mass or Motet need not be insisted on. 
But in the poetry of the Ayre we meet with a much more distinctive 
and individual style of expression, which is on the whole unsuitable 
to polyphonic treatment, and accounts for or coincides with the 
abandoning of the polyphonic style in favour of the monodic. 

Hence, as a rule, in Motet, and even Madrigal, singing, a certain re- 
straint of the individual note must be practised, while more emotional 
intensity is appropriate to the expression of the Ayre. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we come across an exceedingly well-managed climax in the Ayre, 
quite in the nature of modern treatment. As an example might be 
given the last strain of the well-known ‘Come again, sweet love!’ of 
Dowland. But Dowland had an unusual degree of distinctive emotional 

cutterance in his music. He stands apart from the other Elizabethans 


* — altogether remarkable way. 
wt 
peas 
Ww vs “A SWortouch upon one or two points connected with polyphonic singing. 


G 4 t should be the size of a choir to be devoted to the singing of 
a nw polyphonic music? and what sort of singers are wanted for it? 

; Let there be no misunderstanding as to the latter: we shall want 

singers who are thoroughly equipped on the technical side of their 

art; who have beautiful, resonant voices; who have control of breath 
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sufficient to sustain any note or phrase with any expression that may 
be wished ; who can pronounce well on any note; who can sing in 
tune throughout the necessary compass. Such accomplishments 
cannot be dispensed with as a basis to polyphonic singing. But since 
no highly individual note is struck in polyphonic music, we shall not 
need singers of subtle expressive power, unless, as is probably the case, 
we have so far lost sight of the broader and, in reality, elemental 
emotions (in favour of finer and more complex ones), that a return to 
them is a very subtle achievement for us indeed. We shall want 
singers who are thoroughly alive, so that the sheer joy of life, which 
abounds in Ballets, may be indicated, and at the same time we shall 
want singers who can suggest the almost perfect calm that we some- 
times come across in Motets and Madrigals, where accent and animation 
must be reduced to a minimum. We shall not want to take what 
might be called the dramatic side of expression too seriously, for 
the music does not call for it. We can hardly be expected to feel very 


deeply the somewhat artificial tragedies of Arcady with which we 
have sometimes to deal. 


*—- As to the number of singers we shall want for polyphonic per- 


-N 


“formance, this will depend upon the standard of voice available. 


XSNo great emotional climaxes have to be made, nor any effect of the 
> overwhelming or sublime, so that a relatively small number of voices, 


if they are good, will do. But there must be a sufficient number to 
make strong shading and to ensure continuity of tone. As a rule 
choral singers have not big voices, and so have not the means of much 
light and shade; and they are imperfectly trained in the matter of 
legato or breath control, so that effects of tone and legato—staccato, 
even, is dependent upon a basis of legato—can only be secured by 
a considerable number of voices, As regards legato, the voices are not 
all likely to fail at the same point, so that with a number of voices 
a fairly sustained line of tone can be counted upon. This, however, 
is merely makeshift. A good singer should be able to make all 


requisite variety of tone and accent and sing legato. And if you have_ 


good singers, three or four to each part should do. If three voices 
cannot be had, it is better to have only one voice than two, as two do 
not blend sufficiently, being apt, as it were, to contradict one another. 
No very great compass of voice is needed for each part, though in 
Rounds, a miniature species of polyphonic composition not to be 
disdained, the voice frequently runs through two octaves. The 
tessitura, however, is often high, so that it is more difficult to sustain 
the part in tune than if, occasionally, a higher note were touched. 
The most difficult part to deal with is that which is usually assigned 
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to the Contralto voice, as it seldom rises above the centre of the voice, 
so that brilliancy of tone is out of the question and the part may not 
stand out sufficiently. This part originally was probably taken by a 
Counter-tenor, or voice which cultivated the high tones of the medium 
voice (or voice above the chief break) with head and not chest 
resonance, i.e. with a relatively high and free position of the larynx, 
and, not as Tenors now cultivate the medium voice, with chest 
resonance, i.e. with larynx fixed low. This Counter-tenor voice must 
not be confused with the Bass-alto, which for its production requires 
a certain constriction of the throat. As Counter-tenors are not available 
nowadays, and Bass-altos are not entirely desirable, perhaps the 
difficulty of the Alto part had better be met by combining both male 
and female alto tone for the part. 

Attention may be called here to transposition by editors of 
polyphonic music, particularly pieces in four parts, so that the parts 
may be given to S. A. T. and B. The lowest part in a modern part- 
song is usually written for a low voice—either Bass, or Alto if the 
piece is for female voices; but this was rather the exception than the 
rule in polyphonic music, where perhaps the most frequent combination 
is S.S. A. T. The consequence of transposition to S. A. T. B. is that 
the Soprano part may lie too low and the Bass too high for the natural 
range of voice; and as regards the Soprano, matters are likely to 
become worse during the performance, since Choirs often manage to 
transpose music as well as editors. An instance may be given in 
Bennet’s 4-pt. Madrigal, ‘ Let go, why do you stay me?’ appearing in 
the Musical Antiquarian Society’s publication. The Editor here has 
not hesitated to transpose the piece down a fourth, to fit it for 
S. A.T. B., thereby spoiling its effect. ‘ When Chloris heard’ (Wilbye), 
edited by Oliphant, is another instance, though not so bad. Trans- 
position is by no means to be condemned wholesale, but its use 
should be very carefully considered with a view to keeping. good 
tessiture for all the voices; and it is most times better to retain the 
original kind of voice for each part. 

A special point to be touched upon is that of the tempo suitable for 

lyphonic pieces. In general, I think, we are apt to take too slow 
a tempo, owing to our modern habit of looking upon the crotchet as the 
normal unit; whereas there can be no doubt that it was nearly always 
the minim which went to the ‘stroke’ or beat in polyphonic music. 
William Bathe’s observations on ‘Time’ are not particularly clear, but 
he states definitely that ‘in tuning songs of semibreve time (that is, 
@) you must put of the note as much as maketh a minim length to 
every moving of the hand’. And if one has much to do with poly- 





YO though a ‘note against note’ section is often skilfully contrasted with | 
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phonic music it is felt that in most cases the beat refers to the minim 

rather than to the crotchet. 
tT It is not very easy to get an entirely regular system from the 
practice of polyphonic composers as regards Time; but it can be fairly 
well established :—(1) that ‘time’ was simply a matter of proportion, 
and hence (2) that it involved no accent. The ‘ proportionate’ system of 
time was simply a system which served to keep singers together and 
had not yet become associated with any rhythmic element; which was 
both a virtue and a fault : a virtue inasmuch as it tended to variety of 
accent since polyphonic composers had no respect for strong and weak 
beats in the modern sense; a fault because it tended sometimes to in- 
coherence through want of sufficient regularity in rhythmic presentation. 

If we bear in mind the ‘ proportionate’ nature of polyphonic time, 
we have no difficulty in settling the rather difficult point of tempo 
when a piece changes from duple to triple time. Take for instance 
Vautor’s Madrigal, ‘Mother, I will have a husband,’ printed in 
‘Euterpe’ (Breitkopf and Hartel). It begins in common time—but 
following what we have said, we shall look upon it as é rather than &, 
and take a minim for a beat, not the crotchet. The triple time is 
noted } (in the original 61, indicating that 6 crotchets should go to the 
time of a semibreve), so that we must make the bar of 3 occupy the 
same time as the half bar, or minim, in the preceding time (d- in the 
? time must equal din the common time). When the change of time 
to the triple time is marked 3, as in Marston’s ‘Oriana’ Madrigal, 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds’ (Novello), the three minims must be sung 
in a time equal to the two minims in the preceding time. 

The simplest polyphonic style is merely ‘ note against note’: though 
it must not be taken that this gives us ‘harmonized melody’. But 
~ | the glory of the style lies in the ‘imitative’ treatment of the voices. 

~ And we shall find Imitation an almost constant feature in Polyphony, 


ue 







the imitative sections. Since imitation is such a feature, it is evident * 
that we must try to make it clear in performance. It is of no use for 
the composer to give us a highly organized composition if we treat it 
j as though it were a comparatively lowly organism. Yet, theoretically, — 
it is an easy matter to do what is wanted. Every phrase has its 
natural rise and fall of tone, its accents and climax; so that if we 
realize these in each vocal part we shall show the imitative structure, 
because each voice will force itself to the fore by turn, momentarily 
claiming attention: since the climax of the phrase in one voice will 
occur when the emotional interest of the phrase in the other voices 
has subsided. Phrasing, then, is all important in polyphonic singing. 
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I have heard many good choirs sing polyphonic music, sometimes 

most excellently as regards what I might call the purely choral side, 

that is, in such points as tone, attack, ensemble. But invariably the 

phrasing of the individual parts has been missed. The large rhythmic 

feeling was not there. Perhaps the truth of the matter is that fine 

phrasing is a fine art, indicating a perception of the unity and 

meaning of music such as may be too much to hope for from the 

general mass of choral singers. 

~  (n imitatory passages the first note, or entry, is also another 

| important consideration, for it is here, as well, that the phrase must 

be made to strike us. Almost every entry must be attacked firmly, 
even with a distinct accent ; the more so if the music is animated. 

- To discuss a little the expression appropriate, in general, to the 

several polyphonic forms. In Motets we shall need elevation of mood. 

~ Nervous, agitated effects, as shown in vibrato or exaggerated use of 

‘ accents, cres. or accel. will be out of place. We must imagine ourselves in 

a} presence of a Higher Power, so that our attitude will be reverential. 

' Prayer and praise will be the two chief notes; but our prayer will be 


i} 
i*® 


q\ touched with awe and submission ; our praise will be full but not extra- 
WN vagant. We must avoid falling into the levities of secular expression. 


“4 _/Praise will be sounded in marcato notes, never in mezzo or short staccato. 
Every note must have a certain gravity: strong metrical accent must 
be avoided; and, since religious experience is sustained (secular 
experience is more likely to reflect varied incident), strong contrasts 

of tone will be most times inappropriate. Legato, however, will have 
' a value which it seldom possesses in secular expression. 
sc We may here enter a ples for practice in Plain-song, and especially 
“  Plain-song Psalmody to Latin words, as one of the best means of 
acquiring not only the sense of free rhythm, but flow of voice, which 
is none other than legato. Whether the words are understood or not 
is no matter. It is probably better if they are not; for then being 
‘ox ‘ simply concersed ti their mechanical pronunciation, we are not dis- 
9 ' turbed by their literary sense; so that our attempt can be centred on 


! \ the musical effect. 

\ \ _ In the performance of Madrigals warmth and charm will be looked 
'“ for. We must possess ourselves ‘ with an amorous humour ’; just as the 

Madrigal composer was required todo. Our ‘vein’ must be ‘ wavering 

like the wind, sometime wanton, sometime drooping, sometime grave 

and stadie, otherwhile effeminat’; The music itself may not quite rise 

to such varied character, but we must interpret it as though it did; 

and it is astonishing what variety of sentiment appears through the 

uniformities of polyphonic style if we have sufficient sympathy and 
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penetration to observe it. Conventions certainly hinder the expression 
of individual feeling, but they cannot destroy it. Strong feeling 
breaks through what are, seemingly, the most conventional and 
inelastic forms; and no one will question the musical enthusiasm of 
the sixteenth century. 

In the Madrigal, then, variety in performance must be aimed at, 
since we shall not want the breadth of sentiment proper to the Motet. 
Contrasts of time and tone will be in keeping. We may bring out the 
significance of individual words, provided the broader musical 
expression is not injured. Accent must be freely used; and we 
should be prepared to lighten our singing very often by the use of 
mezzo-staccato. 

The Ayre is usually of a more tragic nature than the Madrigal, 
being, as before observed, the more appropriate vehicle for the ex- 
pression of individual feeling. In the Ayre we shall have opportunity 
of showing whether ‘intensity’ forms part of our vocal equipment ; 
if we can feel deeply. And since intensity is not compatible with 
lightly detached notes it is of legato that we shall make most use. 


f We shall require some power of literary appreciation. The poetry of 


the Ayre is usually of a higher order than that of the Madrigal or 
Ballet, and so exercises relatively a superior influence over the music. 


/. In the Ballet we can show the lightest touch of which we are 
/ capable, coupled with the greatest amount of rhythmic vitality. We 


must be inspired by the thought of airy movement and tripping feet. 
Fa las make the refrain after each verse of the ditty, and we shall take 


. them as reflecting the sense of the preceding words; but always in the 


spirit of the Ballet. Nothing heavy will do; still less clumsy. All 
must be lighthearted, springing, resilient. We shall therefore sing 
these ‘fa las’, not with broad ah for each note (since all lightness 
would then be impossible), but with the ah modified to wh (like u in lull) 
for the staccato notes, reserving the ah for any specially accented (and 


_ > consequently sustained) note that may appear. There is no room for 
galery folk when Ballets are to be sung. 


IN 


o. 


A word must be said about rigidity of tempo in performance of 
polyphonic music. In such things as Ballets the utmost rigidity must 
as a rule be employed, but in Motets and, often, Madrigals, it is by no 


"means necessary to keep to the same time throughout the composition. 


I listened, lately, to the performance of a Palestrina Mass, by a well- 
known choir, which was taken from end to end with almost rigid time 
beat. The effect was very tiresome, for both text and music called for 


- definite alterations in the tempo at many points. A certain amount 


of unity must of course be preserved in the time of a piece, but, as 
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there is far less textual connexion between the imitative section of 
a polyphonic piece than between the various sections of a composition 
developed in the modern fashion, the tempo may be altered more 
frequently. As to accelerando and ritardando: these effects can only 
be made on the strength of the harmonic ensemble of the composition ; 
that is to say, in view of the parts as a whole. It is evident in 
contrapuntal imitative passages, that, though the unit phrase may 
have a natural accel. or rit. of its own, it will be impossible to effect it 
at the call of each individual voice, for when one part demands accel. 
the other parts at that precise moment may be demanding exactly the 
reverse treatment. Accel. and rit., then, in imitative passages can 
only be utilized if, for the purpose, we disregard the imitative 
character of the music and look upon it in the light of a purely 
harmonic texture. As far as I can see there is no objection to doing 
this; it tends in fact to the ‘varietie’ on which Morley insists so 
strongly; and inasmuch as the harmonic side is certainly a side of 
even a polyphonic composition there seems no reason why advantage 


should not be taken of it. Of course, in passages of almost harmonic . 


character (i. e. which do not show imitation), there is not the slightest 
reason for objecting to any variation of time that may be appropriate 
to the music or the words; the parts are then doing practically the 
same thing, but achieving it simultaneously. In reality the only thing 
to be considered (for the propriety of gradual variation of time in 
both imitative and quasi-harmonic passages may, I think, be taken for 
granted) is whether such changes agree with the general character of 
the piece or the particular character of the section. It must be 
remembered that the effect of these changes of time is to produce 
a sense of life, or vital agitation, in the performance, and it may be 
quite unwise to suggest this. The very reverse, indeed, may be 
needed. The piece may require to be interpreted with the utmost 
spiritual serenity. If so, the utmost calm in the tempo must be 
adopted. Much the same reasoning may be applied where it is a case 
of general crescendo and diminuendo, viz. that they are justified by 
the ensemble or combined sense of the parts. Hence, when there is 
a general rise or fall of the parts, or when the upper and lower 
voices diverge or draw together (making for expansion or contraction 
of the music), cres. and dim. may be appropriate. It should be 
noticed that these general effects of cres. and dim. need not negative 
the detailed treatment of the parts as regards accent, &. The 
imitations, at the same time, can be kept quite clear. 


vw A word also as to the Cadence, in the treatment of which some of the 
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most beautiful effects of performance lie. It is in the Cadence that 
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the polyphonic composer uses some of his chief expressive effects, 
‘long notes and bindings’ (i.e. prepared dissonances); consequently it 
is the singer’s opportunity. It must surely have been the Cadence 
which Milton had in mind when he talked of 
—notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
_ We may ‘draw out’ the final cadence, sometimes, to our heart’s content, 
, while we revel in the finest shades of tone that we can get from our 
\.singers. Central cadences, of course, cannot be made so much of. 

The need for finished performance of polyphonic music has, I think, 
been established. But we must repeat that it will be impossible 
to secure it unless the singers forming our choir are individually 
efficient. We shall not be able to keep pitch, even, unless each singer 
can sustain his part alone in perfect tune. In actual choirs how many 
voices could be depended upon to do this? And it is quite certain 
that, as to other points, what a choir singer cannot manage by himself, 
he will certainly not be able to manage merely by singing with others. 
Yet what is the good of choir singing, sesthetically, unless it be that, 
through it, points of fine solo performance can be realized on a larger 
scale? Choir singing is only good in virtue of its scale. In truth, 
a quartet of good solo voices is infinitely more satisfying than a full 
choir of indifferent voices; though a full choir of really efficient singers 
would be something much finer than a quartet. Why should not the 
quality of a voice be at least as good as that of an instrument? Why - 
should not singers be at least as accomplished on the technical side of 
their art as instrumentalists? Yet how often do we find a voice that 
is properly produced, and charms us with its beauty? Or a singer 
who can do all that is required in the matter of correct tune, vocal 
agility, expression? In choral singing quantity is only to be com- 
mended after quality has been realized. Is this the case now? Is 
it too much to expect that one of these days we shall treat choral 
performance as seriously as we do orchestral performance; that 
we shall have choirs Where the personnel is a matter of ‘as much 
moment as the personnel of an orchestra? Some of the best. 
instrumental players are to be found in the orchestras. They go 
there as a matter of course. Yet we do not get our best singers inter- 
ested in choral art. Are they too precious for such work? Two 
things must therefore be brought about before choral performance is 
raised to the level of orchestral: Singers must take their art more 
seriously (how few solo singers can even read their music at sight !), 
and our choirs, at any rate those that pretend to excellence, must see 
to it that their personnel is of the best. Modest effort is, of course, 
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not to be despised if it is sincere; and the humblest singer has a 
right to the pleasures of part-singing; but nothing is gained by 
affecting to believe that our choirs are up to the mark, and a great 
deal is lost because they are not. One of the first things which would 
happen if we treated choral performance on the highest plane would 
be that we should perceive that voices sound much better by them- 
selves; that there is something antagonistic between a choir and an 
orchestra; that the finest points of choral performance stand in no 
need of orchestral backing, and are indeed rendered ineffective by it. 
We should thus turn to a capella music for our choral fare. And 
again, would not this lead us inevitably to the art of Palestrina and 
Wilbye, if we are in search of what is noblest and best in choral song? 


C. Kennepy Scorr. 


THE TREATMENT OF WORDS IN POLYPHONIC 
MUSIC, p. 73, 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add, as a Postscript to my Paper on 
this subject appearing in the January number of the Musical 
Antiquary, that the account given by Baini of the immediate origin 
of the mass of the Pope Marcellus, in which that work appears as 
a result of the conference between eight cardinals and eight singers 
of the papal choir, does not at present commend itself to all critics. 
It is universally admitted that the conference took place, and that 
it dealt with the subject of the distinctness of the words in liturgical 
music, also that upon April 8, 1565, at the palace of the Cardinal 
Vitellozzo, certain masses were tried, and judged from the ecclesiastical 
point of view; but the details of Palestrina’s connexion with these 
transactions, as supplied by Baini, are thought to be lacking, upon 
the whole, in respect of documentary support. 

The statement of the case against Baini’s narrative is given by 
Haberl: ‘Die Kardinalscommission von 1564, &c. (Kirchenmusika- 
lisches Jahrbuch fiir 1892, p. 82, &e.) ; and by Michel Brenet, following 
Haber! (Palestrina, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908). 


H. Exrurs WooiprRipae. 
Feb. 6, 1910. 











DOMENICO SCARLATTYS VISIT TO DUBLIN, 1740-1 
(FROM NOTES CONTRIBUTED BY Dr. W. H. Grattan FLoop) 


Tue life of Domenico Scarlatti still remains to be written. The 
musical histories tell us something about his early career, but there 
is a long series of years about which they are silent. Between 1729, 
when he went to Spain, and 1754, when he returned to Naples three 
years before his death, the only fact recorded about him is that his 
opera Merope was produced in Rome in 1740. Burney, who could 
have told much, was very reticent about Scarlatti. This was not 
for want of knowledge, for when he visited Farinelli at Bologna (as 
he relates in The Present State of Music in France and Italy) the 
great singer, he says, ‘furnished me with all the particulars concerning 
Domenico Scarlatti which I desired, and dictated to me very 
obligingly, while I entered them in my pocket-book.’ All of which 
information Burney, the most discreet of historians, kept to himself. 
Probably what he learnt was sad enough, if we may assume that 
Scarlatti’s inveterate love of gambling overshadowed all his later life. 
If Burney’s ‘ pocket-book’ were ever recovered, it would add to our 
knowledge of Scarlatti, and doubtless something is still to be learnt 
from Spanish sources. In the meanwhile any new facts about him 
are of exceptional interest. 

In an article on ‘Dublin City Music’ which appeared in the 
International Musical Society’s Quarterly Magazine (October- 
December, 1909) Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood recorded the fact that 
Domenico Scarlatti was in Dublin in February 1740-1, a circumstance 
which had hitherto escaped the notice of historians. He has kindly 
placed his notes at the disposal of The Musical Antiquary, and from 
them this paper has been compiled. 

The evidence is found in Faulkner's Journal of this date. The 
following advertisements are copied verbatim from the numbers of 
the Journal preserved in the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle. 


Faulkner's Journal, Tuesday, February 3; Saturday, February 7, 
1740 (i.e. —41.) 


By SuBscrIPrion. 


At Johnson’s Musick Room in Crow-street, Saturday the 7th Feb- 
ruary next, will be performed a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick, for the Benefit of Signior Scarlotti, who, thro’ a long 
Confinement by Sickness, is reduced to very distressful Circumstances. 
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On this Occasion Mr. Dubourg will play a Solo and Mr. Worsdale 
will perform some Songs. Three Tickets for half a Guinea, Single 
Tickets a British Crown. 


Saturday, February 7; Tuesday, February 10, 1740. 
By SUBSCRIPTION. 

At Johnson’s Musick Room in Crow-street, Friday the 18th February 
next, will be performed a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, 
for the Benefit of Signior Scarlotti, who, thro’ a long Confinement 
by Sickness is reduced to very distressful Circumstances. On this 
Occasion Mr. Dubourg will play a Solo and Mr. Worsdale will 


perform some Songs. Three Tickets for half a Guinea, Single Tickets 
a British Crown. 


Possibly it may be objected that ‘Signior Scarlotti’ is not necessarily 
Domenico Scarlatti; but a consideration of the few facts which throw 
light upon the subject will probably show that there is a strong 
presumption of their identity. 

In the first place Dubourg and Worsdale are not likely to have 
given their services in aid of any needy adventurer. Matthew Dubourg, 
the eminent Violinist, by reason of his position as Master of the 
Viceroy’s Band, was the official head of music in Ireland at the time. 
James Worsdale, painter, actor, vocalist, and song-writer, was Deputy 
Master of the Revels at Dublin Castle. The occasion which induced 
them to support the Concert must have been regarded as one of 
uncommon interest. 

That Dublin should have been chosen by Scarlatti as a musical 
centre where a series of concerts was likely to prove remunerative 
is not surprising. Other famous musicians, such as Arne and 
Geminiani, found it so, and only a few months later Handel was 
to receive a warm welcome there. But there were special reasons 
which may have induced Scarlatti to undertake this visit. 

It may be recalled that there was then living in Dublin, as 
Organist of Christ Church Cathedral and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Ralph Roseingrave, a member of a well-known family of musicians, 
whose brother Thomas Roseingrave had shown himself a faithful friend 
and admirer of Scarlatti. Burney tells us that he ‘followed him to 
Rome and Naples, and hardly ever quitted him while he remained in 
Italy’. This was in his youth, but later in life he introduced Scarlatti’s 
‘ Forty-two Suits of Lessons’ to English musicians, and is known to 
have played them in public (see Roseingrave in the new edition - 
of Grove). Nothing is more likely than that it was at the suggestion 
of Thomas Roseingrave that Scarlatti went to Dublin, where he would 
be sure of all the support that the interest of Roseingrave’s circle 
could command. 

| 02 
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But if Scarlatti visited Dublin, it is hardly credible that he did not 
stay in London either on the way or on his return. Is there any 
record of a visit to London about this date? Scarlatti, as is well 
known, had been in London in 1719-20 with his uncle, when his opera 
Narciso was produced by Thomas Roseingrave. But a second visit 
in 1741-2 has never been suspected. Burney, though he gives an 
account of the London musical season of these years, never hints 
that Scarlatti may have been in England at the time. Burney, 
however, did not come to London till 1744, and he may never have 
heard of any such visit. Nevertheless it is in Burney’s account 
of the opera season of 1741-2 that we find indications of Scarlatti’s 
presence in London in those years. 

Handel, it will be remembered, brought out his last opera Deidamia 
on January 10, 1741, and ‘having been ruined by carrying on Operas 
at his own expense in opposition to the nobility’, went to Ireland for 
the production of the Messiah in Dublin. As he did not leave London 
till the first week of November, 1741, he was able to be present at the 
opening of the Opera House, on October 31, under the direction of the 
Earl of Middlesex, who had brought ‘an almost entire new band of 
singers from the Continent, with Galuppi to compose’. The first 
opera, which, Handel says, ‘made me very merry all along my 
journey ’ (letter to Jennens, Streatfeild’s Handel, p. 165) was a pastic- 
cio, Alessandro in Persia. In this, to quote Burney again, ‘the new 
singers, as usual, were allowed to display their abilities in songs of 
their own chusing,’ and among the songs introduced were two 
composed by Domenico Scarlatti. The first of these, Sparge al mare, 
Burney specially mentions as ‘one of the finest songs of the kind, that 
I know’, though perhaps inspired by a song composed by Vinci. He 
conjectures that it may have been set for Scarlatti’s Merope produced 
in Rome, 1740, as ‘I cannot find the words in any of his other operas’ ; 
‘the style, likewise, is too modern for any other opera that I can find, 
by Domenico Scarlatti.’ But if the song was composed expressly 


for Alessandro in Persia in 1741, Burney’s difficulties would 


disappear. 


The two songs in Alessandro however were not all that Scarlatti 
contributed to the London operas during this season. On April 20, 
1742, a pasticcio called Merope o ['Olimpiade, chiefly selected from 
Pergolesi, was brought out. In this was introduced ‘a fine cantabile 
air by Domenico Scarlatti, Immagini dolente, which was sung with 
exquisite taste by Amorevole.’ In the following November Alessandro 
in Persia ‘ was revived and represented five times ’. 

Now though the fact that Scarlatti contributed songs to two 
pasticcio operas in 1741-2 is no actual proof that he was present in 
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London at that time, it must be considered in connexion with the 
Dublin episode, and tends to corroborate the view of Dr. Grattan Flood 
which may be stated briefly something after this manner. 

Acting perhaps on the suggestion of Thomas Roseingrave, Scarlatti 
made an expedition to Dublin, where he may have hoped to extricate 
himself from financial difficulties by giving concerts. He probably 
arrived in Dublin in October 1740. Here however his prolonged 
illness added to his embarrassments, and the leading Irish musicians 
arranged two concerts for his benefit. He perhaps left Ireland in 
May 1741 and came to London, where he settled for at least a year, 
and contributed songs to two pasticcio operas in 1741-2. 








LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 
(Continued.) 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 382. No. 12. 


Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage esquier, treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Michaelmas 14. Eliz: [1572] to Mich* following. 

Payments to :— 

14 Trumpeters :—Stephen Medcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, 
Arthur Scarlett, John Hall, Edw: Elliott, Richard Frend, John Winkes, 
Tho: Westcrosse, John Restan, Henry Hewghes, Richard Smyth, John 
Newman, Thomas Raston, William Lindsey. . 

Thomas Holdworth, Robert Westcrosse, Peter Russell. 

John Warren, deceased, due for half a year [&] 70 days ending 8 June 
1578 on which day he departed, as shown by certificate subscribed with 
the hand of Thomas Lorkine, parson of Waltham where the said Warren 
died. 


Payments also 
for apparell. 


Violins:—Ambrose de Myllayne, Marke Anthonye, 
Francisco de Venice, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, 
Petro Lupo, & George de Comye. 

Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 

Flutes :—Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyerd. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Gomer van Ostrewicke. 

Guillam Duvett, deceased, due for half a year & 65 days, ending 29 May 
1578, on which day he died, as by certificate of Nicholas Petifer, curate of 
St Olyffes. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. 

Robert Maye, Edward Petella & Robert Howlett. 

Guillam van de Burroo in the room of Anthonie Maria, deceased at 16d 
a day, board & apparell, by warrant dormant under the privy signet, dated 
16. November 1572. 

Musicians :— Robert Woodward. 

Anthony de Countie. 

Anthony Bassani, Jasper Bassanie, Baptista Bassanie, Augustine 
Bassanie, Lodovico Bassanie. 

Entrelude players :—John Smyth. 
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Audit Office. “Declared Accounts. Bundle 382. No. 13. 
Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage esquire Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Michaelmas 16 Eliz: [1574] to Mich*: following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Metcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Pecheis, 
Arthur Scarlett, John Hall, Edward Ellyott, Richard Freend, John Winkes, 
John Restan, Henrie Hewghes, Richard Smyth, John Newman, Thomas 
Reston, William Lyndsay. 

— Holdworth, Robert Westcrosse, Benedicke Browne and Francis 
rne. 

Thomas Westcrosse, due for 8 quarters of a year & 14 days, ending 
8 July 17 [Eliz:], on which day he departed this world. 

Peter de Rossell for 4 year and 87 days, ending last of January 17 [Eliz:] 
on which day he died. 

To Thomas Holdworth & Robert Westcrosse at 4d a day increase 
in the room of Peter de Rossell deceased, by warrant dated 28 June 17 
[Eliz:] due for 4 year & 58 days. 

Payments also Violins :—Ambrose de Millaine, Marke Anthony, Frauncis 
de Venice, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, and Petro 
Lupo. 

Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 

Flutes:—Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyard. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Gomer van Ostrewicke, musician for the flute. 

James, Harden, in the room of Gillam due vett deceased by warrant, 
dated 22 March 17 Eliz: at 20d a day & livery. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene, musician for the Sagbutt. 

Robert Maie, Edward Petella and Robert Howlett. 

Guillam van Burroo. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

- Anthonie de Counte. ; 

Augustine Bassany, Jasper Bassany, Baptista Bassany, Lodevico 
Bassany. 

Enterlude players. John Smythe. 


for apparell. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 382. No. 14. 


Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage, esquier, treasurer of the 
Queen’s chamber, from Michaelmas 17. Eliz: [1575] to Michaelmas 
following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Medcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Peches, 
Arthure Scarlett, John Hall, Edwarde Ellyott, John Wynkes, John Restan, 
Henrie Hewghes, Richarde Smythe, John Newman, Thomas Restan and 
Wiltm Lyndsey, for one year containing 866 days. 
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Richard Frende, for 3 year & 10 days, ending 4 July 1576 18 Eliz. on 
which day he died. 

Thomas Holdworthie & Robert Westcrosse. 

Thomas Holdworth & Robert Westcrosse at 4d a day increase, 
parcel of the late wages of Thomas Westcrosse, deceased, due from the 
death of the said Thomas Westcrosse, i,e, 8. July 1575 to Mich* 1576, by 
warrant dated 24. April 1576 [18 Eliz] with one day increased for leap year. 

Benedicke Browne & Fraunces Bowrne; also to them 4d a day increase 
parcel of the late wages of Thomas Westcrosse deceased due to them from the 
death of the said Thomas Westcrosse by virtue of the said warrant. 
Payments also ( Violins: —Ambrose de Myllaine, Marke Anthony, Fraunces 

for apparell. las Venice, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo. 

Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 

Flutes :—Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyart. 

Nicholas Lannyar. 

Gomer van Ostrewicke, musician for the flute. 

James Harden. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Greene. 

Robert Maye, Edward Pettella. 

Robert Howlett, for 3 of a year & 57 days ending 20 August 1576 
(18 Eliz:) on which day he died. 

Guyllam van de Burrowe. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodewarde. 

Anthonye de Countie. 

Augustine Bassanye, Jasper Bassanye, Lodovicke Bassanye, Baptiste 
Bassanye, due for 4 year ending Lady Day 1576 (18 Eliz:). 

Enterlude players :—John Smythe. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts, Bundle 382. No. 15. 


Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage esquier, treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Michaelmas 18 Eliz: [1576] to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Metcalf, ‘sergeant trumpeter, John Pecheis, 
Arthure Skarlett, John Hall, Edwarde Elliot, John Winkes, John Restan, 
Henrie Hewghes, Richarde Smith, Thomas Restan, William Lindsey, 
Thomas Holdworthe and Robert Westcrosse. 

John Newman for } year & 81 days, ending 15 March 19 Eliz. On 
which day he departed this world. 

Benedicke Browne & Francis Borne. 

Robert Hun & William Tuson at 8d a day, in the room of Richard 
Frende, deceased by warrant under the Privy Signet, dated 21 July 18 
[Eliz:] due for 1 year & 86 days counting from the day of the death of 
the said R4, Frende. 
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Sittin Violins :—Ambrosse de Millaine, Marke Anthonie, Frauncis 
apparell. . Venice, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo & Petro 
upo. 
Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 
Flutes:—Pero Guye & Thomas Pagington. 
James Funyard. 
Nicholas Lannyer. 
Gomer van Ousterwick, musician for the flute. 
James Harden. 
Sagbuttes:—Raphe Greene, musician for the Sagbutt. 
Edwarde Petella. 
Guillam van de Borra. 
Robert Maie, due for 3 of a year & 44 days ending 7 August 19 Eliz: 
Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 
Anthonye de Counte. 
Augustine Bassany, Lodovico Bassany. 
Jasper Bassanye, for 4 a year ending Lady Day 19 [Eliz:] 
Enterlude players:—John Smythe. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 383. No. 16. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Henneage, knight, treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich 19. Eliz: [1577] to Mich following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:— Stephen Medcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, John Peches, 
Arthure Skarlett, John Hall, Edwarde Elyott, John Wynkes, John Restan, 
Henrie Hewes, Richarde Smythe, Thomas Restan, William Lyndsey and 
Thomas Holdworthe. 

Robert Westcrosse, due for 3 year & 76 days, ending 8. Sept. 20 [Eliz:] 
on which day the said Robt. died. 

Benedicte Browne & Fraunces Boorne. 

Robert Hun & William Tuson, in the room of Richarde Frende, 
deceased. 

William Nash, in the room of John Newman, late trumpeter, at 16d a day. 
by warrant under the signet, dated 14 November 19 [Eliz:] for the half 
wages of the said John Newman, being 8d a day, due from the death of 
the said John Newman, viz. 15. March 19 [Eliz] to Mich. 20 [Eliz:] viz. 
14 year & 10 days. George Langdale, also in the room of the said John 
Newman by warrant, dated 19 November 20 [Eliz:] for the other half 
wages, due from the said 15 March 19 [Eliz:] for the like time. 

Violins:— Ambrose de Myllaine, Marke Anthonye, 
Pir appl {Fes de Venice, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, 
Petro Lupo. 

Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 

Flutes :— Pero Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyarde. 
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Nicholas Lannyer. 

Gomer van Ousterwycke, musician for the flute. 
James Harden. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene, musician for the sagbutt. 
Edwarde Petalla. 

Guyllam van de Borra. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

Anthonye de Counte. 

Augustyne Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanye. 

Enterlude Players:—John Smythe. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 383. No. 17. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Henneage, knight, treasurer of 
the Queen’s chamber, from Mich* 20 Eliz: [1578] to Mich® following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Metcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Peches, Arthur 
Skarlett, John Hall, Edward Ellyott, John Wynkes, John Restan, Henrie 
Hewes, Richard Smith, Thomas Restan, William Lyndsey & Thomas 
Holdesworth. 

Benedicke Browne, Francys Born. : 

Robert Hun, William Tuson, William Neasshe, George Langdale. 


— str lae Ve :—Ambrose de Millamo, Marke Anthonye, Francys 


for apparel. de Venuys, Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupoe, Petro 


Lupoe. 

Thomas Browne musician for the violins. ; 

Ambrosio Grasso of Pavia, by warrant dormant dated 1. December 21 
[Eliz:] due for 1 year & 59 days from 1 August 20 [Eliz:] & apparell for 
one year. 

Flutes :—Petro Guye, Thomas Pagenton. 

James Fuyarde. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Gomer van Owsterwicke, musician for the flute. 

James Harden. 

Sagbuttes:—Raphe Grene, musician of the Sagbutt. 

Edward Petalla. 

Guillam van de Borra. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

Anthonye de Countie 

Augustyne Bassamye & Lodovico Bassamye. 

Enterlude Players :—John Smith. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts, Bundle 383. No. 18. 
Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Henneage, k"‘., Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich® 21. Eliz: [1579] to Mich following. 
Payments to:— et 
Trumpeters :—Steven Medcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Peches, Arthure 
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Skarlett, John Hall, John Winckes, John Reston, Henrie Hughes, 
Richard Smithe, Thomas Reston, William Lindsey and Thomas 
Holdsworth. 

Edward Eliot, due for 27 days, ending 26 October 21 [ Eliz: ] on which 
day he died. 

Benedick Browne & Frances Boorne. 

Robert Hunne, William Nashe & George Langdale. ; 

William Tuson due for 3 year & 46 days, ending 9 August on which 
day he died. | 

John Smith in the room of Robert Westcrosse, in the wages of 8d a day, 
for his said proportion of allowance for 2 whole years & 21 days, ending 
Mich* 22. [Eliz:] from the death of Robert Westcrosse, who died 
8 September 1578, 20 Eliz: by warrant dated 20 July 1580. 
P tis ( Violins :—Ambrose de Millane, Marke Anthony, Frances d 

y ayo Venice, Innocente de Comie, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 

; | amiaaa Grasso de Pavia. 

Thomas Browne, musician of the violins. 

Flutes :—Pero Guye. 

Nicholas Lanier. 

‘James Harden. 

James Funearte. 

Gomer van Osterwick, musician for the flute. 

Thomas Paginton, musician of the flute. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene, musician of the Sagbut. 

Edwarde Petalla, 

Guyllam van de Borra. 

Musitians :— Roberte Woodwarde. 

Augustine Bassanie & Lodovico Bassanie. 

Enterlude Player :—John Smythe. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES 


Dates of compositions by C. H. Graun. Graun’s well-known Te Deum is 
generally stated to have been written in 1756 to celebrate the battle of 
Prague. There must be some error here, as that important battle was 
fought May 6, 1757. Again, 1788 is the date usually assigned to a Funeral 
Ode on Duke August Wilhelm of Brunswick, yet this prince died in 1781, 
and three others had succeeded to the dukedom before 1788. 

P. Rosinson. 

Expenses of Henry VIII's Musicians in his French Campaign, 1544. In 
turning over some Household Accounts of Henry VIII (Exch. 2. R. 423 
fo. 85) of the year 85-36 Hen. VIII, I found an account of materials pur- 
chased for the clothes of the musicians accompanying the King to France, 
viz. 5 minstrels, 4 sakebutts, 6 fluttes, 2 vyalls, and one dromplayer; 
also (fo. 87d) trumpeters, and (88d) 6 drumplayers. No names are given. 
Perhaps this Note may be worth printing in the Musical Antiquary. 

READER. 

Adeste fideles. As the ‘Historical Edition’ of Hymns Ancient and Modern 
adds nothing to the account of this famous hymn-tune given by Messrs. 
Cowan and Love in The Music of the Church Hymnary, it may be assumed 
that nothing new has been discovered about it. The tune was first printed, 
these authors tell us, in An Essay on the Church Plain Chant in 1782, but 
it occurs earlier in MSS., one of which, now at Stonyhurst College, is 
dated 1751. There is no evidence that John Reading, who is often named 
as the composer of the tune, had anything to do with it. Indeed it could 
hardly be claimed by any composer, for it appears to be little more than 
an adaptation of older materials. 

It was pointed out by the present writer in a communication to the 
Musical Times for March, 1905, that the last half of the tune was a 
reminiscence of a passage from the air ‘Pensa ad amare’ in Handel’s 
Ottone, 1723: an air which Burney specially names (History, iv. 287) as 
one of those which were ‘favourites with all the performers on the 
German-flute in the kingdom’ long after they had done their duty at the 
opera-house. No one, however, has hitherto found the source of the first 
part of the tune. If I am not mistaken, a clue, which may perhaps lead to 
its discovery, is to be found in a somewhat unlikely place: ‘Acajou, Opera- 
comique en trois actes ; en Vaudevilles: Par M. Favart. Augmenté de la 
Musique.’ ‘Cette Piece’, says a note on the second page, ‘est tirée du 
Comte d’Acajou, de M. Duclos; elle fut jouée d’abord en prose & couplets 
a Paris le 18 Mars 1744, sur le Théatre de la Foire Saint Germain. Apres 
la defénse faite a l’Opera-Comique de parler, on la représenta toute en 
Vaudevilles & la Foire Saint Laurent suivante; & sur le Théatre de 
lAcadémie Royale de Musique, au mois d’Octobre de la méme année.’ 

On p. 65 of Acajou is a song ‘ Rage inutile’, directed to be sung to an 
‘Air Anglois’, which I believe to be a transcription of the original tune 
whence the first part of ‘Adeste fideles’ is derived. If so, it may be 
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possible to find this Air in some of the English books of Dance-tunes or 
Ballad Operas of about the year 1740. 

My suggestion is that ‘ Adeste fideles’ is nothing but an adaptation of a 
popular tune, eked out with reminiscences of a favourite Opera song by 
Handel. This adaptation, by which a really fine tune was compounded 
out of rather incongruous materials, may have been made by some choir- 
master (probably between c. 1740 and 1750), for the use of a Roman 
Catholic choir. 


(1) Arr Anetors, From Acajou. 
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ANSWERS. 


‘Pray Goody’; Midas; Queen Mab. (pp. 62, 127, 128.) The actual 
date of the first public performance of Midas (I omit here the previous 
private performances) was Jan. 22, 1762, at Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. 
It had been announced for Friday, Jan. 15, but was postponed. The 
success of the Italian burletta troupe, including members of the De Amicis 
family, which had been engaged by Mossop for Smock Alley Theatre, 
induced the Crow Street management to bring out Midas as a counter- 
attraction. The version as now produced was originally in three Acts with 
fifty-eight Airs (nineteen in the first Act, eighteen in the second, and 
twenty-one in the third). A copy of the word-book is preserved among 
the Halliday Pamphlets in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; the Title 
runs thus :—‘ Songs | in the New Burletta of | Midas | As it is performed 
at the | Theatre-Royal | in | Crow Street | Dublin | Printed by William 
Sleater, at | Pope’s-Head on Cork-Hill | MDCCLXII.’ In this state, 
though very successful, it seems to have dragged somewhat, owing to 
its length; so, after three representations, O’Hara reduced it to its 
present dimensions, producing his revised version on Feb. 22 of the same 
year. ‘Pray Goody’ occurs in this as ‘Air XI. Tune, In the Panto- 
mime of Queen Mab’. 

Michael Kelly (Reminiscences, 1826, ii. 201) says that Rousseau was the 
composer of ‘Pray Goody’, but the statement has not been confirmed. He 
also says that he was the first to sing it in the ‘ Andantino Grazioso’ style, 
at the revival of the burletta at Drury Lane in 1802; it had always pre- 
viously been sung ‘in a quick jig time’. 

‘ a advertisements of Midas in Faulkner’s Journal for 1762 are as 
ollows :— 

Tuesday, Jan 5—Sat. Jan. 9. 

‘By Command of his Excellency the Earl of Halifax. 

‘At the Theatre Royal in Crow Street. 

‘On Friday next will be presented a new English Burletta called Midas. 

_‘The principal characters by Mr. Vernon, Mr. Corry, Mr. Mahon, Mr. 
‘Oliver, Mr. Adcock, Mr. Messink, Mr. Ellard, Mrs. Bridges, Mrs. Glover, 
“Mrs. Knipe, Miss Young, and Miss Elliott. With new Dances and 
‘ Decorations.’ 

Sat. Jan. 9—Tuesday, Jan. 12. 

‘The Entertainment of Midas, which was advertised to be exhibited on 
‘Friday, is obliged to be deferred until Friday the 22nd inst. it being found 
‘impossible to get the necessary Scenes and Decorations finished earlier.’ 

Tuesday, Jan. 12—Sat. Jan. 16. The first advertisement is repeated, 
announcing the performance for ‘ Friday next’; and again Sat. Jan. 16— 
Tuesday, Jan. 19, with the addition ‘The prologue by Mr. Woodward ’. 

Tuesday, Jan. 19—Sat. Jan. 23. ‘The second day’ is advertised for 
‘Monday next’, i.e. the 25th. 

Sat. Jan. 23—Tuesday, Jan. 26. Midas is announced for ‘ Friday next’, 
i, e. the 29th. 

There is no reference to Midas, Jan. 26—80, but Tuesday, Feb. 16— 
Sat., Feb. 20, it is announced for ‘Monday next’ (Feb. 22), ‘ with con- 
siderable alterations.’ ‘To which will be added Queen Mab.’ 

Sat. Feb. 20—Tuesday, Feb. 28. ‘We hear that last night the New 
‘English Burletta of Midas was performed to the Universal Satisfaction 
‘and Applause of a very numerous and polite Audience, at the Theatre 
‘ Royal in Crow Street.’ W. H. Grattan Froop. 
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. ———— The tune of this song is taken from the ‘1st Fairy Dance’ in the 
Pantomime of ‘Queen Mab’, which first saw the light at Drury Lane Theatre 
on Dec. 26,1750. According to Murphy’s Life of Garrick, ‘ Rich had formed 
a strong combination, and had encouraged Barry . . . to desert from his 
station at Drury Lane. In order to retaliate . . . he [Garrick] had con- 
certed his measures, and, in conjunction with Woodward, laid the plan of 
a pantomime, entitled Queen Mab. It was exhibited in the Christmas 
holidays, with splendid decorations, a great pomp of machinery, and every- 
thing that could elevate and surprize. Woodward was a most excellent 
Harlequin, and through the rest of the season the success was so great, that 
Rich began to tremble on his throne.’ The first performance was thus 
announced in the General Advertiser (26 Dec., 1750): ‘A New Entertain- 
ment in Italian Grotesque Characters call’d Queen Mab, Harlequin by Mr. 
Woodward, Being the First Time of his appearing in that Character these 
three Years. The other Characters by Mr. Liviez, Mr. Blakes, Mr. Shuter, 
Mr. Layfield, The Little Swiss, Mrs. Toogood, Mad. Mariet, and Others. 
With New Music, Dances, Habits and Decorations.’ In later advertise- 
ments the name of ‘Master Vernon’ is added to the list of performers: 
this was Joseph Vernon, who must have made on this occasion one of his 
earliest appearances on the stage. . 

The vocal and instrumental music in Queen Mab was published separately. 
The former consists of four pages folio, headed ‘The Songs of Queen Mab 
as they are perform’d at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane; Compos’d by 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo: Sung by Mr. Vernon’. The colophon 
reads: ‘Printed by J. Oswald in St. Martin’s Church Yard and published 
by permission of the Society.’ The instrumental music appeared (in oblong 
quarto) as ‘The Comic Tunes in Queen Mab. As they are perform’d at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, Set for the Violin, German Flute or 
Hoboy with a Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord; Compos’d by the 
Society of the Temple of Apollo; Publish’d .by Authority. London. 
Printed by J. Oswald’, &c.: on p. 22 of this work will be found the dance- 
tune which was afterwards sung to ‘Pray Goody’. Who was its composer 
will probably never be known with certainty. According to Mr. Kidson 
(sub voce Oswald, in the last edition of Grove’s Dictionary), ‘The mysterious 
Society of the Temple of Apollo was apparently a small society of musicians 
gathered round Oswald which included Charles Burney, and probably 
John Reid (then Captain, afterwards General), and the Earl of Kelly.’ 
Mr. Kidson also says that ‘the Comic Tunes in Queen Mab’ and ‘Six 
Solos by I. R. Esq.’ were afterwards republished with a note to the effect 
that they were the composition of James Oswald. This was certainly the 
case with the Second Set of Solos by I. R., but I have never seen any later 
edition of the Queen Mab tunes in which Oswald is named as the composer. 
It is very improbable that they were by Burney, for the British Museum 
Library contains an interleaved copy of Murphy’s Life of Garrick with MS. 
notes and additions by Burney; if he had composed the music to Queen 
Mab he would almost certainly have noted the fact in this copy. ‘Pray 
Goody’ is not at all like Rousseau, but it—and all the music in Queen Mab— 
has certain resemblances with James Oswald’s rather invertebrate style, 
and, failing any better claimant, he may well be allowed the credit of 
being its presumptive composer. Wu. Barcray Squire. 


The Birthplace of Orlando Gibbons (p. 62.) The authority for the state- 
ment that Orlando Gibbons was born at Cambridge is the inscription on 
the monument, erected by his widow to his memory in Canterbury 
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Cathedral. It begins ‘Orlando Gibbons, Cantabridgis inter Musas et 
Musicam nato’ (I quote from Mr. J. E. West’s Cathedral Organists.) This 
proves that his widow believed him to have been born ‘at Cambridge’. 
But it is quite possible that he may have been born at Oxford during a 
visit of his parents there. Only the production of the entry of his baptism 
in a Cambridge Register could make the matter quite certain. i 


‘Ghosts of every occupation’ (p. 128). Very probably the song in question 
was sung in the play entitled The Necromancer produced by Rich at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, Dec. 20, 1728. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


This is a song in Rich’s pantomime The Necromancer, or Harlequin 
Dr. Faustus, which was produced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre on 
Dec, 20, 1728. It was sung by Leveridge in the character of Charon. 
The music was by J. E. Galliard ; several printed editions of it are in 
existence. Wu. Barcray Squire. 


(Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood is also thanked for giving the same informa- 
tion.) 


QUERIES 


The Frontispiece of Playford’s ‘Harmonia Sacra’. Ought there to be two 
prints of the Frontispiece (to make the book complete) when the first and 
second Books of Harmonia Sacra are bound together? I have seen copies 
where the Frontispiece is inserted before the second Book, but I do not know 
if Playford issued the volume thus, when he bound the two books together. 
I should be glad to know, as I think of having my copy rebound, and I do 
not know whether to insert the second print of the Frontispiece or not. 
In the first edition of Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, it is advertised 
thus among ‘Books printed for and sold by Henry Playford at the Temple- 
Change in Fleetstreet ’:— 

Harmonia Sacra, First and Second Book, price of both bound 16s. 
together. 

The Second Book (wherein are several excellent Songs of Mr. Henry 
Purcell’s not yet known to many) price stitch’d 4s. CoLLEcToR. 


O God the Maker of all thing. This Anthem was printed by Boyce as 
the work of Henry VIII; then it was taken from him and given to 
William Mundy. Finally it seems that it is claimed for Shepherd. 
What is the evidence for ascribing it to any of these composers? L, 


Handel’s Cantata, ‘Conosco che mi piaci.? Has a perfect copy of this 
Cantata been discovered, since the German Handel Society printed it 
from Handel’s defective autograph ? G.E. P. A. 
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No. V will be ready in October 1910, and will 
contain among other matter the following articles : 


An Index of the Tunes in the Ballad Operas, by 
W. Barclay Squire. 

The Utrecht Psalter, and “i aring on the _ 
history of Musical Instruments, by Miss K, *~ 
Schlesinger’ os —— 

James Oswald, Dr. Burney, and ‘The Temple 
of Apollo’, by Frank Kidson. 





